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es Industrial Ideals of the Church 


ies Tah SCORE of years ago the churches of this country 
rau expressed the ideals of religion in their bearing 
YEN; on social and industrial relations. The aboli- 
tion: of child labor; protective regulations for women in 
industry; the abatement and prevention of poverty; the 
protection of the worker from dangerous machinery and 
occupational diseases and the hardship of enforced unem- 
ployment; suitable provision for old age; the right of em- 
ployees and employers alike to organize; adequate means 
of arbitration and conciliation in industrial disputes; the 
gradual and reasonable reduction of hours of labor to the 
lowest practicable point; a living wage as a minimum in 
every industry and the highest wage that each industry can 
afford; a new emphasis upon the application of Christian 
principles to the acquisition and use of property; and the 
most equitable division of the product of industry that can 
ultimately be devised—these are the industrial ideals for 
which the churches stand. 
From the Labor Sunday Message, 1928, of the Commission 
on the Church and Social Service of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universalist literature now appearing. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just fermibation fon sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


GEORGE DELBERT WALKER 


N another column we tell the story of the death 
of the Rev. George Delbert Walker, D. D., and 
give an account of his funeral. 

When even our noblest and best go out of life 
under such circumstances, there is instant fear that 
there may be a sad story to come out. In this case 
there need be no such suspicion. Dr. Walker’s business 
matters were in good order, and in the other rela- 
tionships of life there was nothing to cause such an 
act. The facts seem to be that for years he has been 
subject constitutionally to periods of acute depression, 
physical in their nature, and that in one of these when 
he was not himself mentally, he did this desperate 
deed. We know that for some time he had not been 
sleeping well, and long periods of insomnia will ac- 
count for much. 

Softened as the blow may be by a knowledge of 
the conditions under which the act occurred, never- 
theless it is a blow, as hard, as crushing, as any blow 
that has ever come to the members of the Universalist 
Church. 

For George Walker was bound to large numbers 
of people in an unusual way. There was something 
in him which made men and women not only feel 
interest in him but a great desire to do what he wanted 
and to help him in his work. All over New York 
State, in the larger towns and in little country places, 
are people who respected and loved Dr. Walker. His 
coming was an event to the churches. The minister 
was welcomed and the man was joyously ‘‘taken 
along home.” ‘To a considerable extent this was true 
throughout the denomination. Whenever any post 
of importance was vacated, somebody would be sure 
to suggest the name of George D. Walker to fill it. 
Often the matter went as far as a call, and it would 
have gone that far more often if people had not 
realized how he was tied to Carthage. 

Besides a winning personality, Dr. Walker had a 
clear, calm judgment, business sense, marked execu- 
tive ability and a fine literary instinct. He was a 
friendly man and a shrewd man, and his shrewd brain 
continually was brought to bear on the problems in 
which he became interested because of his friendly 
heart. Nobody else in the Universalist Church has 
done as much, for example, toward creating a pen- 
sion fund for aged and worn out ministers as Dr. 
Walker. 


Over all his hard toil and over all his human con- 
tacts there played continually his scintillating wit 
and his delicious humor. 

Some of his friends saw him for the last time 
on the platform of the Hartford Convention, reading 
the report of the Committee on Recommendations, 
or presiding in place of the President, and they will 
remember always the spirit, the dash, the fun, he in- 
terjected into the proceedings. 

No matter what misfortune might have come to 
George Walker, no matter what he might have done, 
he would have had loyal friends to stand by him. 
The last thing in the world he could have done if he 
had been himself, would be to go back on anybody, 
desert any cause, forsake any friend. 

So, in spite of the tragic close, his life of service 
will remain a lovely memory, and he himself will be 
carried on in the minds and hearts of his comrades 
and kinsfolk as one we will not willingly let pass away. 

We have met with a great loss, but we must 


“Close up the gaps in the files, 
Strengthen the wavering line, 
Forward continue the march 
On to the bounds of the waste, 
On to the city of God.” 

* Ox 


THE LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE 


N July 28, the Labor Sunday Message of the 
Commission on the Church and Social Service 
of the Federal Council was released for pub- 

lication. It will appear next week in the Christian 
Leader. 

It is a much more effective document than we 
have had some years, because it is short and concrete. 
It is short enough to be read in the pulpits of the 
country on Labor Sunday, September 2. It is im- 
portant enough so that ministers will want to read it. 
It is printed in such a way that it can be posted. It 
is sold in quantity at sixty cents a hundred—cheap 
enough so that eyery church can afford to send to the 
commission at 105 East 22d St., New York, and 
order enough for home missionary work. 

On the cover page to-day may be found the ob- 
jectives for which the church is working as the message 
states them. This year the message declares posi- 
tively that a better social order is in sight because the 
work of scientists is reinforcing the efforts of the re- 
formers. 
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Three million men in this country now are out of 
work, although the country is prosperous—a condition 
which is unsound economically the message declares, 
and intolerable from the standpoint of human brother- 
hood. Approaching a solution of this problem, we see 
that as a people machinery has made us vastly more 
productive, a five-day week in many industries is in 
sight, and therefore the problem of the right use of 
leisure presses harder than ever upon organizations 
like the church. 

The message declares emphatically that churches 
must practise as well as preach. It brings the question 
of hours, wages, and conditions of employment home 
to churches as employers of labor. It quotes a promi- 
nent churchman who said, “I am about ready to 
ask my communion either to practise some of its 
liberal pronouncements or repeal them.” 

The message is informing and stimulating. We 
trust that churches which are closed on Labor Sun- 
day will take occasion to give this message considera- 
tion at an early date in the fall. Those that are open 
will find it to their advantage to deal frankly with this 
important pronouncement. 

* * 


CHANGES COMING 


E advise our ministers and laymen who do not 
want to miss two or three important and 
interesting news stories to keep in touch 

with their copies of the Christian Leader. Our readers 
will agree, we think, that there is no let down in the 
paper this summer. Our contributions and articles 
have been unusually good. The paper is maintaining 
as high a level as possible, on the theory that people 
have more time to read during the summer. In the 
next few weeks also decisions will be made in a num- 
ber of matters our people will be greatly interested to 
hear about. One matter which we hope to announce 
shortly after September first involves a change in the 
pastorate of one of our most famous churches. To fill 
this place in an adequate way, another important 
and far-reaching decision will have to be made. 


Changes are coming. 
* * 


THE CONTRACT IS LET 


N important announcement has just come from 

the office of the General Superintendent. 

The contract for the Universalist National 
Memorial Church in Washington is let. The Boyle 
Robertson Company of Washington, builders of the 
beautiful All Souls Unitarian Church in Washington 
and the new Headquarters Building of the American 
Unitarian Association in Boston, are the successful 
bidders. Sixty days’ notice has been given the tenants 
occupying the houses on the site, as required by the 
leases. As soon as these tenants vacate, the work of 
clearing the site will be begun. ~Early in the fall, 
probably, the first spadeful of earth will be removed 
and steam shovels will then begin the excavations for 
the foundation. Further announcements will be 
made in the near future. Now it is enough to record 
the simple but momentous fact that the deed is done. 
There is work still to be done, there is money still 

to be raised, no signal has been given for the workers 
to lay down their tools. But what we can be assured 


‘is abounding life. 
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of is this: The conditions established by the Board of 
Trustees as necessary to be met before a start could 
be made have been met. The Building Committee 
in proceeding in this important matter has done so 
with the full approval of the Board. 

Now that a start has been made, contracts 
signed, notices given, a thrill of joy and courage will 
come to all interested, and they will be stimulated 
to interest others who have been afraid that the church 
never would be started. The Universalist National 
Memorial Church is coming, not as first projected, but 
far simpler—and in our opinion much better. 

* * 


SHOULD SUCH A FAITH OFFEND? 


HOULD SUCH A FAITH OFFEND is the 
title of a book of addresses and sermons by the 
Right Rev. Ernest William Barnes, Bishop of 

Birmingham, England. They begin with his famous 
sermon before the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science in 1920 on ‘‘The Christian Reve- 
lation and Scientific Progress,” and they close with 
“Blind Mechanism or Divine Design,” the famous 
sermon at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, Oct. 16, 1927, 
which was interrupted by a procession of Anglo- 
Catholics. 

The sermons deal with doctrine, but minister to 
the religious life. They deal with modernism and 
fundamentalism, science and religion, and the nature 
of the sacraments. From them one gets the idea that 
scholarship has an honored place in the English Church, 
that the English people are interested in theology, and 
that Bishop Barnes is a totally different kind of man 
from the man pictured by newspaper head lines. 

In these sermons there is life. They are timely. 
They say something. 

In the man who preached them, obviously there 
We are glad to have him intro- 
duced to American readers by this book. 

* * 


GIVE HOOVER A SQUARE DEAL ALSO 


AREFUL scrutiny of periodical Catholic literature 
(<; reveals the interesting fact that very little of 
it is devoted to advocating the candidacy of 
Governor Smith for President, but much of it is de- 
voted to examples of Protestant bigotry. Every 
time a Protestant minister or a Protestant paper calls 
on Protestants to rally to the support of a Protestant 
because he is a Protestant, or to the defeat of a Catho- 
lic because he is a Catholic, every time Protestants 
elaborate on the argument that a Catholic ought never 
to be entrusted with the highest places of responsi- 
bility in the government, the Catholic papers spread 
the news broadcast. For some reason they seem to 
think it good copy. And they seem glad to have the 
material circulated among Protestants as well as 
among the faithful of the church. 

We are under no illusions as to the reason. It 7s 
good copy. That kind of material solidifies Catholics 
and disgusts the broader type of Protestant. It 
makes votes for Smith. 

We do not have to keep silent on this matter for 
tactical reasons. Steadily we have taken the posi- 
tion that it is a right thing to give Catholics every 
political right that we want as Protestants, and the 
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claims of Governor Smith must be tested as we would 
test the claims of a Protestant, by his record, by his 
character, by his views, and not by his membership 
in the Catholic Church. 

Nor do we revive this argument now out of any 
interest in the candidacy of Governor Smith. We 
want to see the election carried out on a high plane. 
We want to see both men have a fair and square deal. 
And we are sure that it is not Governor Smith who is 
deprived of a square deal by this anti-Catholic argu- 
ment, but Herbert Hoover. 

; * * 


“WHERE IS MY LEADER?”’ 


ARDLY a day goes by that we do not get at 
least one such query from a subscriber whose 
paper has failed to arrive on time. We can 

only reiterate what we have said before, that the 
papers leave the office regularly. 

At this season of the year, vacations mean dif- 
ferent clerks and strange carriers, and consequent 
delay or loss. A letter has just reached us mailed four 
days ago in our own down town post office two miles 


away. 
* * 


THE EPISTLE OF KALLIKRATES 


F the Epistle of Kallikrates, published in the 
Atlantic Monthly for March, 1928, is genuine, 
it is an event of major importance both in liter- 

ature and in religion. If it is not genuine it remains 
interesting and may still be vastly important. 

It purports to be a genuine letter of a Christian 
scholar, written from Korinth to the Apostle Paul, 
about the year 64 A. D. . 

It was written in uncials which suggest the 
second century, on papyrus, and was dug up far 
down in sand which filled the cellar of a ruined house 
in North Africa. It reached New York in June, 
1927, as part of a shipment which for good reasons 
can not be more specifically described at present. 
It is authenticated by the Rev. J. M. Witherow, the 
translator, a minister of a Scottish church. Thirty- 
four pages of the manuscript have been preserved— 
the conclusion is lost. If reproduced in full in the 
Christian Leader it would fill four pages (of this type). 

If the letter did not come to us in the way it 
does, backed by the good faith of the Atlantic Monthly, 
we should be inclined to think that one of the broadest 
guage Bible scholars of to-day wrote it. 

It thrills us to think that possibly a contemporary 
of Paul penned it, or even a great scholar of the second 
century wrote it to give wings to the message he 
wanted to spread through the church. 

Kighteen or nineteen hundred years are simply 
eliminated as we read it, and a welcoming hand from 
the second century is extended to men of to-day. 

The translator believes that scholars are likely 
to be divided about it—some holding it to date from 
the time of Paul, others “from the time of Justin 
Martyr, or later in the second century.” If Paul was 
not alive, obviously it is a forgery, but even a for- 
gery of the second century written in the spirit of 
this letter is bound to be taken seriously by historians. 

One section deals with the contention of some 
of the early Christians that education is folly and 
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that ‘‘to know Christ and him crucified” is all that is 

required, and the author makes the same protest 

that a noble Christian scholar of to-day might make. 

Other sections of the letter consider the movement 

in the early church to appoint bishops, to exalt Peter, ° 
to take disputes to the civil courts or to permit no 

one but a bishop to dispense the sacrament. 

The writer is a liberal. He pleads for the use of 
reason in interpreting the words of Paul. He expresses 
regret that Paul laid stress on some trivial matters 
because it had turned out that his brethren in Korinth 
had seized on these trivial things as the most essential. 

Most interesting is the section on factions. The 
old bitterness Kallikrates tells Paul has gone. ‘‘We 
live and worship together as brethren,” he declares, 
but differences of opinion existed and sometimes were 
too strongly expressed. All arose from one thing— 
the extent of the authority man had to speak for the 
Lord Jesus and ‘“‘to lay down universally and per- 
petually binding laws for his church on earth.’ 

The few quotations which follow may suggest to 
our ministers that they may care to get this letter 
at once and fasten it on the pulpit Bible as a scrip- 
ture #o be read in public: 


Again I say, most honored Apostle, do not mis- 
understand my words. We all believe in you and regard 
you as our father in Christ, the glory of these new 
churches in the West, the most instructive of all evan- 
gelists that the Spirit sent forth from Jerusalem. The 
old jealousies and narrow faultfindings that once moved 
you to wrath have gone, I believe, forever. 

But one party among us has pushed this move- 
ment in your favor to an extreme length. There are 
certain among us who say: “‘An apostle is.inspired by 
the Holy Spirit of God. Every sentence he writes on 
church matters for our guidance, nay, every word of 
every sentence, is given him by the Spirit of God.” 
Even where you plainly state that you are not giving 
the Lord’s command, but your own opinion, they main- 
tain that your opinion was given you by the Holy 
Spirit and must be received as the infallible word of 
God. God, being the God of truth, could not and would 
not, they maintain, use truth mingled with error to 
reach His people. And further, they assert, if by any 
incredible chance you should be shown to have made 
even one mistake, your whole authority would be over- 
thrown. Untrustworthy in one point, you would be un- 
trustworthy in all, for who could tell us on what points 
you were certainly to be believed? 

So they argue. But they do not convince us all. 
I for my part receive what you call the Lord’s command 
as the Lord’s command, and what is called or seems to 
be your opinion as worthy of my best attention and 
respect, but still only an opinion. I have seen God use 
imperfect men to render great service and teach valuable 
lessons in statesmanship, in the arts, and in philosophy, 
although they made some palpable errors, I had to 
use my conscience, my experience, and my common 
sense to separate the true from the false and the useful 
from the worthless in these affairs, and I see no reason 
for holding it impossible for God to act in the same 
way when He deals with men and women in the Church 
of Christ. Your word in Christ proved itself to be 
the power of God and the wisdom of God in this city 
and in my own heart and life. That is enough for me. 
I can not at present see why I, your devoted pupil 
though I be, must also believe the Holy Spirit re- 
sponsible for all your opinions and all your expressions. 
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The God of Things as They Are’ 


George C. Felch 


| é4| one of his popular lectures, that ‘ ‘an honest 

| God is the noblest work of man.” And 
aN S| however much the clever paraphrase may 
ae shocked some of his hearers, there lies beneath 
its apparent flippancy and irreverence a great truth. 
Substitute for ‘an honest God” “a high conception 
of God,’ and few indeed could be found to object to it. 
For it is a fact, so well understood nowadays as to be 
a truism, that the standard of divine attributes rises 
or falls in direct ratio to the intelligence and spiritual 
development of the worshipers. Of necessity it must 
be so. For no people can be expected to invest their 
deity with moral attributes which they have not 
themselves learned to appreciate, admire, and to some 
extent practise. 

Now among the various qualities ascribed to God 
there are two so generally agreed upon, so vitally 
essential to human welfare, that they rank as basic 
and fundamental. These are Beneficence and Justice. 
For unless God is good and just, His omnipotence is a 
liability, not an asset, a tragic menace rather than a 
comfort and a blessing to mankind. And when one’s 
confidence in God’s goodness is shaken one’s whole 
religious faith is hable to go on the rocks. For most 
people, frank atheism is preferable to belief in a 
God one can no longer love and respect. 

The teachings of Jesus, picturing God as the 
Universal Father, have raised our conception of His 
character to a most exalted plane. To us He is the 
one supreme, infinite source of all goodness, love, 
and mercy. We are accustomed to think of Him as 
cherishing His human children with a love immeasur- 
ably surpassing anything known on earth. Such a 
good and all-powerful Father will surely protect 
His children from harm, and keep them always happy 
and comfortable, so long as they are obedient and 
loyal to Him. 

A very fine and beautiful theory! But somehow 
it seems to be strangely at variance with our ex- 
perience and observation of real life as it surges 
all about us. By no means do we see the good al- 
ways happy and the wicked always punished. At 
least we find the proportion of cases where the reverse 
is true to be appallingly great. David declared: 
“Once I was young and now I am old, yet never have 
I seen the righteous forsaken nor his seed begging 
bread.”’ The comment one feels like making about 
this statement is that David’s facilities for observa- 
tion must have been extremely limited. Certainly he 
could not have searched long in the cities, towns and 
countryside of the modern world without finding 
abundant evidence of want, distress and sorrow suf- 
fered by good and faithful people, unfortunate persons 
who, to all appearances, had richly merited happi- 
ness rather than misery—reward instead of punish- 
ment. 

So largely, however, does human action figure 


Rie INGERSOLL once remarked, in 


*President’s address at Vermont and Quebec Convention, 
Morrisville, Vt., June 26, 1928. 


as a factor in human woe, so clearly can we trace the 
connection between a large part of the world’s misery 
and the stupidity, greed, callousness, or even de- 
liberate cruelty of mankind itself, that these things 
do not materially affect our confidence in the good- 
ness of God. We appreciate the truth of that famous 
saying of Burns, ““Man’s inhumanity to man makes 
countless thousands mourn.”’” We make allowance 
accordingly, nor dream of blaming the All-Father for 
the misdeeds of His earthly children. 

But there is another class of suffering which can 
not thus be accounted for. I refer to the losses, 
hardships and deaths caused by natural disasters, 
those occasional upheavals of the world in which we 
live, when earth, air and water “‘go on a rampage,” 
devastating vast regions by flood, tornado, earthquake 
or voleano. Clearly, we have here something utterly 
beyond man’s province. Were he ever so malicious 
and vengeful he could never produce these cataclysms. 
Responsibility, if any there be, must be sought for 
“higher up.” 

And mankind, since the dawn of history, has 
never hesitated so to place that responsibility. Dis- 
astrous convulsions of Nature, as well as its more 
agreeable and beneficial manifestations, must come 
from God. Throughout the Bible this seems to be 
recognized as a matter of course. The belief is even 
given a place in common law, which lays down the 
rule that any sudden, violent or overwhelming oc- 
currence of natural forces, such as lightning, tempest 
or flood, is “‘an act of God; and courts often accept 
a plea so based as a valid defense in a suit for non- 
performance of contract. 

But responsibility is one thing—blame is quite 
another. God may be the moving cause of natural 
disasters, and yet have such good and sufficient 
reasons for His acts as to be fully justified. Certainly, 
in the absence of evidence to the contrary, the pre- 
sumption is all on His side. For while the ancient 
and specious plea of human monarchs that “‘the king 
can do no wrong” is now everywhere discredited, still 
almost the entire religious world fervently believes 
that the Heavenly King is spotlessly beyond re- 
proach and that all His acts are good. 

How, then, do they account for floods, earth- 
quakes, etc.? 

The most common and widely prevalent idea 
seems to be that they are sent in punishment for 
sin. 

Many years ago there lived near the village of 
Sheffield, Vt., an old fellow who was very religious. 
But he did not get on very well with the villagers, 
and lived apart from them on a hill overlooking the 
settlement. One year there occurred a flood, such as 
occasionally visits even highly favored Vermont. 
When this man stepped out of his house that eventful 
morning he gazed upon a wild scene of destruction. 
The brook that flows down the valley had become 
over-night a raging torrent. Bridges had gone, 
roads were washed away, and barrels, hen-coops 
and woodsheds were tumbling down-stream in head- 
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long procession. Religious ecstasy possessed the 
old fellow. Throwing up his arms he cried: “Scourge 
?em, Lord, scourge’em! They need it!’’ 

One day last spring I had been taking a walk 
around the outskirts of St. Johnsbury, and stopped 
to rest near the Portland Street bridge. Several 
days of unseasonably warm weather had melted the 
snow so rapidly that the river was beginning to rise 
again toward the danger point, spreading over the 
near-by meadows in a way ominously reminiscent of 
the great flood of 1927. An elderly man with scraggly 
white whiskers was standing near, and we got into 
conversation. Naturally the high water was men- 
tioned, and the old man at once waxed eloquent. 

“T tell ye,’ he exclaimed, “the country is get- 
ting too wicked! If it was just now and then a case 
we wouldn’t think so much about it, but see what’s 
been happening all over the country the past year. 
And this is only a taste of what we'll get if we don’t 
mend our ways!” 

So many people, in all walks of life, most of them 
educated and intelligent, have expressed to me 
similar views, that I am convinced of the widespread 
prevalence of this belief that natural disasters are 
sent in punishment for sin. 

Then there is another group; much smaller yet 
far from negligible, of those who admit the Almighty’s 
hand in the matter but refuse to credit Him with 
provocation adequate to justify His act. To them 
these lashing strokes of fate are indications that 
the doctrine of God’s goodness and fatherly love is an 
exploded fallacy. For one who has reached this 
point there is, as I have said, but a short and easy 
step to actual atheism. 

When a skyscraper, or other lofty and very heavy 
structure, is to be erected, the first step is to dig a 
hole deep into the ground. A stranger, green in the 
methods and requirements of the building business, 
might come along and say to the boss in charge: 
“Look here, your job is to build a big skyscraper, 
hundreds of feet into the air. Why waste time dig- 
ging this unsightly hole? Why don’t you start right 
on the ground level and build upward without all this 
preliminary foolishness?” 

The boss, after recovering from the shock, and 
unloading some choice morsels of language, might ex- 
plain—if he was patient—that it was absolutely 
necessary to get down to solid bedrock before start- 
ing the foundations. Only then could the latter be 
trusted to support the enormously heavy superstruc- 
ture, and thus the permanent stability of the building 
be assured. 

The same necessity confronts religion. Before a 
long abiding, tenaciously enduring religious faith, 
able to withstand the greatest strains that can be 
brought to bear upon it, can be built, we must dig 
deep down and start our foundation on the solid 
bedrock of known facts. Now some of these known 
facts are very unpleasant. They may, at times, strike 
hard and bitter blows at us or at our loved ones. 


If we have not made a place for them in our philos- 


ophy we are liable to become bewildered and perhaps 
shaken in faith when they make their onslaught upon 
us. Before we can appreciate the glory of life at its 
best we must calmly appraise, and, having appraised, 


discount beforehand the things that life can do to 
us at its worst. Before we can gain even an inkling 
of the greatness, goodness and supernal wisdom of 
God, we must first know the very worst that can truth- 
fully be said about Him. 

Let us, then, consider a few of these basic facts, 
familiar and every-day conditions which we un- 
derstand perfectly well, yet often overlook as to their 
bearing upon religious problems. 

In the first place, having been born into phys- 
ical bodies and ushered into a physical world, we are 
subject to, and continually in contact with, the forces 
or tendencies of matter called the ‘‘Laws of Nature.” 

These laws are invariable in their action under 
all circumstances, given the same conditions. 

They are utterly wnmoral, completely indifferent 
to the wea or woe of living things. 

Nature is not cruel, for cruelty implies thought 
and feeling. But neither can she love, pity, or cherish 
any other altruistic impulse. 

Being thus devoid of life and power of thought, 
Nature is stone blind to considerations of the inno- 
cence or guilt of her victims. If they come into 
adverse contact with her, that is enough. 

For example: A devoted mother rises at night to 
warm some milk for her sick child. Bending too near 
the flame, her dress catches fire and she is severely, 
perhaps fatally, burned. The fact that she was en- 
gaged in an errand of mercy does not save her. On 
the other hand, had she been deliberately brewing a 
dose of poison for the child, but had kept her dress 
carefully away from the flame, she would have escaped 
unharmed. 

Meanwhile, what is God doing about it? 

Not a thing! He will not lift a finger, either 
to protect the good mother or to punish the wicked 
but more crafty poisoner. Passing to a larger field, 
He might easily prevent the meteorological conditions 
which produce destructive floods, or the internal 
stresses which cause earthquakes. But He steadfast- 
ly refuses to intervene, nor will the most frantic, de- 
vout and long continued prayers avail to change His 
purpose. 

Now we are down to bedrock. We know the 
worst. Grim and unpalatable though these facts 
may be, we have no choice but to face them bravely 
and build upon them the foundations of our faith. 

So much for the dark side. So much for the in- 
dictment on which the prosecution “rests its case.” 
How about the bright side? What has the defense 
to offer in answer to the charge? 

Well, it has a plenty! 

In all the long record of God’s dealings with 
man there is no more striking example of far-sighted 
divine wisdom than is manifested in the case under 
discussion, namely: God’s absolute and invariable 
refusal to change or suspend, even temporarily and 
for the most pressing humanitarian reasons, the physical 
forces of the universe. 

This momentous policy has, in more than one 
respect, conferred incalculable benefits upon man- 
kind. 

First, though possibly least important, it in- 
sures the dependability of Natural Law, the certainty 
that matter, and the forces and tendencies resident 
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in matter, will act always in the same way and to 
the same degree under like conditions. Upon this 
dependability is built the whole vast structure of 
Physical Science, together with a myriad of mechan- 
ical and chemical inventions and appliances born of 
science, and which play so great a part in the modern 
world. 

Now let us suppose that Natural Law was being 
frequently and arbitrarily interfered with by a soft- 
hearted Deity. Suppose that gravitation suddenly 
ceased to operate because some one was falling from 
a fourth-story window and might get hurt; or that 
water vapor no longer condensed into rain because a 
flood was imminent; or that chemical combinations 
failed to produce their customary reactions because 
some one had accidentally taken a dose from the 
wrong bottle. Imagine the chaos and panic that 
would reign in scientific circles, in industry and 
commerce, in every walk of life—all because that vi- 
tally essential dependability of Natural Law had 
vanished, and calculations based upon it were no 
longer valid. 

Far worse, however, than these physical troubles 
arising from a policy of interference, would be its 
devastating and emasculating effect upon human 
character—that most precious thing in the universe. 
For it is safe to say that nine-tenths of all the noble, 
sturdy and lovable qualities that we so much admire 
in men and women have been developed in them by 
years of dealing with this hard old world just as it 2s. 
The necessity of wresting a living from unsympathetic 
Nature, of coping with her relentless dangers, of shield- 
ing helpless dependents from harm—all these make 
for alertness, self-reliance, industry, co-operation 
for mutual aid, humane sympathy and understand- 
ing. Virtues thus achieved are not temporary ac- 
quirements; they become integral qualities of the 
everlasting soul itself. 

If, on the approach of dangers, we might expect 
miraculous rescues, if bands of angels always hovered 
near, ready to “‘bear us up in their hands lest we dash 
our feet against a stone,” our security would have 
been purchased at a terrible price. That price could 
be none other than the development of a race of piti- 
able, grown-up babies! What need of industry and 
thrift while manna falls from heaven, even as grain is 
thrown to hens and chickens? So long as a higher 
power shields from every harm, why bother to culti- 
vate any personal gumption at all? 

Heroism, as we know it, would be impossible, 
for heroism predicates real danger, a clear perception 
of that danger, and sufficient courage and will-power 
to dare the desperate risk involved for the sake of the 
end in view. Not long since the papers contained an 
account of a double tragedy. A girl fell from a bridge 
and was being carried rapidly down stream. Seeing 
her peril, a man plunged in and swam out to her, and 
had succeeded in towing her to within fifteen or twenty 
feet of the bank. Then his strength failed. With a 
last desperate shove he tried to push her to safety; 
but the effort was in vain and both of them were 
drowned. 

Now here, it would seem, was a worthy case for 
divine intervention. The need was dire. Human 
strength and unselfish heroism had done its utmost. 
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It was not quite enough, yet just that little sorely 
needed aid did not come. And it is precisely because 
of this, because any one who dares risk his life to 
save others must battle alone and unaided against 
remorseless elements, with death the penalty of fail- 
ure, that the world bestows upon such deeds its hom- 
age of unstinted admiration. 

Right here, to use a law phrase, some one is like- 
ly to “file a demurrer.’”’ And this is the objection 
that arises, very naturally, and perhaps a bit indig- 
nantly, in many minds: 

“Tt is all very well to talk about the benefits 
of hardships on the race, the good effects of God’s 
non-interference in developing noble and_ sturdy 
qualities, but how about those who die in the process? 
Is it not wasteful—not to say inhuman—mismanage- 
ment that so many who are learning these valuable 
lessons in the hard school of Life should be allowed 
to perish before they can even begin to put their 
dearly bought virtues into practise?’ 

This is a fair and proper question. Obviously 
there is but one answer that can satisfy the natural 
longings of the human heart, and at the same time 
vindicate God’s administration of Things As They 
Are. These victims of the innumerable forms of Na- 
ture’s harshness have not perished. What has hap- 
pened to them somewhat prematurely happens soon 
or late to every human being, no matter how elabo- 
rately protected he or she may be, namely: Their 
physical bodies—never built for permanence—having 
become so damaged as to be no longer habitable, the 
soul simply transfers the scene of its activities to 
another sphere. 

When I was a boy there lived in another tene- 
ment of our house a couple who had an active little 
girl about three years old. She frequently ran away, 
and gave her parents no little anxiety lest she be in- 
jured by passing teams. So the father built in the 
front yard a little fence, enclosing a plot of ground 
about ten or twelve feet square. Here the small 
daughter had her playground, her toys and her dolls; 
the healthfulness of outdoor life without its dangers. 
To be sure, minor mishaps might and did occur. She 
could smudge her face with dirt or fall and bump her 
little nose. One day she tore her dress on the pickets 
so badly that mother had to make her a new one. 
But from serious injury or possible death she was 


’ protected by that restraining fence which parental 


love had drawn around her. 

It may be that if we listen reverently we shall 
hear within our souls a still, small voice of divine 
reassurance: 

“Know, my children, that, despite all appear- 
ances to the contrary, I cherish you as the apple of 
my eye. For a purpose have I set you here, in a 
callous and hostile environment, to shift for your- 
selves as best you may. Regard the difficulties that 
life presents as your spiritual gymnasium, your 
training camp that fits you for a bigger, unimaginable 
destiny. For that destiny I demand magnificent, 
upstanding souls; and such can never be produced 
by softness and coddling. Hard and bitter experiences, 
cruel suffering, may come to you, but they will pass, 
and in the long perspective are relatively unimpor- 
tant. You may, before your time, tear and mutilate 
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your fleshly garments beyond repair. More endur- 
ing ones await you. 


“But to your real selves, born in My own image, 


neither destruction nor lasting harm can ever come. 
For I have built around you the fence of My infinite 
love, and always underneath you are the Everlasting 


soul of My soul—for which alone I greatly care— Arms!” 


Essentials of Christian Faith’ 
George A. Gordon 


=a] HAVE been deeply interested in “A Layman’s 
1] Reaction,’ appearing in the Congregationalist 
of June 14. I confess that I am appalled at 
the answers to the questionnaire upon the 
Christian faith, by so large a percentage of the minis- 
ters of the country. The idea of God does not seem 
to be that of the loving Father in the teachings of 
Jesus, but, rather, a crude conception of an inhuman 
Being seems to control the minds of a majority of 
those who have replied to the questions. Nor is 
there any connection between the opinions held by 
those ministers and the whole ethical and intellectual 
outlook of all great souls and the outlook in particular 
of the times and insights amid which we live. That 
cultivated men and women should subscribe to such 
stuff is past belief; and if this is all that the spiritual 
leaders of the church have to offer, men and women 
of independent thought must turn aside and seek for a 
creed more in harmony with the instincts of the soul, 
and, above all, with the tone and teaching of the 
Saviour of the world. 

During the last year, since I retired from the 
ministry, I have often gone over the subjects upon 
which I have meditated for more than fifty years. 
All essentials of Christian faith have seemed to me 
reducible to three fundamental articles of belief; and 
all matters of polity, denomination, ritual, and modes 
of worship and of service are only the agencies and 
instrumentalities by which these beliefs are loyally 
expressed and made good in life. 

First, there is Jesus, the supreme human being; 
another such does not exist in the annals of mankind. 
This superlative soul we take as God’s best work in 
this world, and we judge God by His best work, as 
the yew tree with its ‘‘thousand years” is the reve- 
lation of the genius and creative force in the original 
germ from which it came forth. 

Second, there is God, whose moral being is like 
that of the Saviour plus infinity. As Jesus was in 
time, so God is in eternity, merciful and full of grace 
and truth. The great parables of Jesus are decisive 
here. The lost sheep was not non-existent; it was lost 
to the uses of the shepherd. The lost coin was not 
lost to existence, but to the woman who wanted 
it for her household. The lost son was not lost except 
in his ways of living; and, inferentially, Jesus repre- 
sents the universe as eternally, by all its forces and 
graces, wholly redemptive, and the joy of God as 
consisting in the reconstitution of the works of His 


*If Dr. George A. Gordon was knocked out for a time, he has 
come back full force. Here is one of the best short things he 
has ever done. In it there is the simplicity of a really great 
thinker and the religious feeling of a truly religious man. We 
republish this contributed editorial by the kind permission of 
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hands from darkness to light and from selfishness to 
love. 

The third article of belief is best expressed in our 
Saviour’s last words: ‘‘Father, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” 


We know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

We only know we can not drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


We commit our souls to God, and take in peace what- 
ever He wills for us. Beyond death we can not know 
what is to be, but our experience in the spirit leads us 
to trust the universal and loving Father of Jesus, our 
Lord, with an absolute and serene faith. 

I have listened to sermons over the radio for a 
year or more, and the best preaching that I have 
heard fixes the attention upon religion as the life of 
the spirit, passing over a whole cartload of dogmas in 
which mankind have lost all intelligent interest. Such 
teachers, whether Jew or Christian, or anything else 
that you please, are men speaking in the profoundest 
accord with the ultimate and inevitable reality of 
our being, and of the universe so far as it reveals its 
character to the devout and sincere spirit of man. 
All beliefs other than this are frivolous and vain; 
they can not move the mind that rests in the vision 
of God in Christ as the eternal truth of life. 

It is strange, is it not, that Plato defines the end 
of human life as living the life of God ‘‘as far as that 
is possible for man;’ that Aristotle takes as the type 
of God ‘‘man’s best life plus eternity; that his dis- 
ciple, Eudemus, describes the goal of human en- 
deavor as “‘beholding God and serving Him;” and that 
the greatest words in Puritan thought are these: 
““Man’s chief end is to glorify God and to enjoy Him 
forever.”’ Thus the highest speak when at their best; 
and beyond their utterance there is nothing worthy 
the attention of intelligent men.—The Congrega- 


tionalist. 
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THE STRAINING SOUL 
Sheldon Shepard 


In the burning heat of the toil-filled day 
For ease I do not ask; 

But bend to my burden while I pray, 
Thanking God for my task— 


For the need so great I dare not doubt; 
That marshals every nerve, 

Musters will, purpose, sinews, out 
And summons them to serve. 


My muscles were made to pull and strain, 
My will to drive them on! 

My soul to stand and laugh at pain 
Until its pain is gone! 
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A Year with a Nature Lover 


VIII. 


Midsummer Explorations 


L. R. Talbot 


“On wan dark night on Lac St. Pierre, 
De win’ she blow, blow, blow. 


Fo de win’ she blow lak hurricane, 
Bimeby she blow some more.” 
y ) O sings Drummond in one of his “habitant”’ 
. poems. Only this is not Lake St. Pierre, 
but our own beautiful lake up in the north 
Dy country. And it is not ‘wan dark night,” 
a the beginning of a glorious day in midsummer. 

‘“‘Waves mountain high” seems no exaggeration. 
They are beautiful; the lake is magnificent, all covered 
with whitecaps; the breakers roll in as at the seashore. 
And as we stand here on the point and look out over 
the “broad” we are thrilled by the wildness and 
grandeur of it all. 

But this is the third day of the northwest blow. 
And it means no canoeing. Those enormous waves 
are enough to swamp even a rowboat, and small motor- 
boats are having a hard time. So it would be fool- 
hardy to venture outinacanoe. Weare disappointed, 
for we had planned a voyage of exploration up to 
the extreme northern end of the lake. And now we 
must stay on the island. 

Why not explore the island? 
is. Of course we have walked around it; we have 
followed the lovely path up through the center of the 
island hundreds of times, under the pines and birches. 
It is delightful by day, and a splendid introduction 
to the charm of our island-camp; it is even more 
entrancing by night, when the silvery moonlight 
filters down through the pines and each birch tree 
stands out pure white against the dark background. 

But how well do we really know our island, after 
all these summers spent here? How many kinds of 
trees grow on it? There are white pines and pitch. 
Are there any other conifers? Spruce, yes; but bal- 
sam fir? Just how does one tell the difference between 
these two rather similar trees? To-day is a good time 
to learn the distinction once and for all. 

There are birches by the hundred. White birches, 
probably. But are they all white? Surely there are 
some yellow birches; what other species can we find? 

There is plenty of work, interesting, fascinating 
work too, in this study of the trees. Why not aim to 
make a census of the “‘tree population” of our little 
island? 

The flowering plants offer another big subject 
for study. We know the common ones in the field: 
daisies, buttercups, clovers, wild roses, St. John’s- 
wort, butter-and-eggs, and the rest. Joe-Pye-weed 
is abundant; I know a place on another island where 
there is a small patch of thoroughwort. The two 
plants are related. Our grandmothers used to value 
thoroughwort highly for its medicinal qualities, real 
or fancied. I wonder if there is any on this island; it 
is nowhere very abundant. New Jersey tea grows 
over here by the point; let us see if we can find some 
more. 


Nature-wise, that | 


Near the beach is a splendid cluster of Indian pipe. 
Earlier in the summer, when it was waxy white, it 
was very beautiful. Now it is brown and faded, but 
nobody can mistake it even in this condition. Can 
we locate some more? And is there any broomrape? 
This too is a parasitic plant, taking its nourishment 
from the roots of trees. Similar in structure and 
manner of growth, its hairy stem and blossoms are 
quite different from the smooth Indian pipe. 

Pipsissewa and shin leaf are abundant in our 
pine groves. Shin leaf! What unattractive names 
some of our flowers have! Pyrola, the Latin name, is 
much prettier. Let us hunt for the one-flowered 
pyrola. There is a little here on the island. 

Ferns will keep us busy. How many kinds 
have we in our sixty-odd acres? Cinnamon, inter- 
rupted, royal, sensitive, all are common. Some one 
who had specialized in ferns told us once he had found 
sixteen species here. Perhaps we can add to his list. 
Osmunda regalis, the royal or flowering fern, is one of 
the most exquisite plants we have, it is so lace-like 
and delicate. The sensitive ferns are already be- 
ginning to turn brown in the lowlands; they feel the 
effect of the cold nights sooner than almost anything 
else. By the end of the month its fronds will be all 
a clear yellow, with each vein a rich dark brown against 
this golden background. 

Mosses! What a fine bed they make when we 
spread our blankets on the ground and sleep out, with 
nothing above us but the rustling trees and the stars. 
Let us examine them carefully and learn something 
about their structure and their way of growing and 
reproducing themselves. 

In the very center of the island is a secluded 
spot where I often go to read. The pines are very 
fragrant. The thick growth of trees and underbrush 
breaks the wind and shelters me so that even on the 
coldest day I am comfortable there. The birds know 
the spot well, and on such a day as this they come 
there to feed, away from the blustering gale. 

In one of his ‘Letters from My Mill’ Daudet 
tells how he loved to work in his retreat in southern 
France; it was in the “‘locusts’ library’”’ that he found 
the data for one immortal story. And we can well 
believe that others of these matchless tales were like- 
wise worked out as he searched, “‘flat on his back, in a 
weather-colored manuscript, which smelled good of 
lavender and had cobwebs for bookmarks.’ Can 
any one imagine a more delightful way to work? 
He had an “orchestra of titmice,’’ and the curlews 
flying over greeted him with their cheerful cry of 
“Courli, courlr.” 

Let us too lie flat on our backs, on the pine 
needles, and look up at the sky; let us watch the fleecy 
clouds sail over the clearing between those great pines, 
and wait for whatever may come. 

Later in the month we shall have the first waves 
of migrating warblers, starting on their long journey 
south. There may be a few migrants already, but 
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most of the birds we see to-day are the permanent 
summer residents. 

It is too late for a bird census. The time for that 
is in June, when every nesting male bird is singing. 
But even if we did not already know pretty well 
what birds are here, an hour or two spent quietly 
in this grove would serve as an introduction. 

Chickadees are sure to come before long; they 
are inquisitive and we shall hear them talking about 
us. 

Nuthatches will come. Perhaps we shall hear 
them give their children a music lesson; this is a 
regular event in August at camp, and a most enjoyable 
one. The youngsters have considerable difficulty in 
pitching the note correctly; they go up and down the 
scale in an amusing way. 

There is no better way to become familiar with 
the confusing plumage of the young warblers than 
to lie still in such a place as this and watch them as 
they come foraging here in the sunshine on a cold 
windy day in August. So we shall probably have an 
opportunity to observe Blackburnian and pine war- 
blers, which are regular summer residents. And of 
course, we have ovenbirds and black and white 
warblers. 

During the nesting season it is best not to ap- 
proach the nests too closely or too often; there is 
danger that the mother bird will be kept away too 
long so that the eggs will become chilled or the young 
birds will suffer. But what a joy it is to watch a 
nest day after day when, as sometimes happens, one is 
built where we can not help seeing it. There was once 
a veery’s nest within ten feet of my tent, and I had 
the satisfaction of banding two of the four young 
birds before they flew. And I remember how eagerly 
we watched a nestful of young song sparrows in a 
small pine. We wanted to band them, but knew we 
must not do it too soon, lest they refuse to stay in 
the nest after having been taken out and put back. 
We were fortunate; we went just about as they were 
ready to fly. One got away, but we banded the other 
three. And one of them entered the banding cage a 
hundred feet or so from his abandoned nest, two or 
three weeks later. 

Sometimes we have myrtle warblers nesting here, 
though it is really a little south of their range. One 
year juncos also remained here to breed. 

The insects’ hum makes a pleasing accompani- 
ment to the soft twitter of the birds. What a tremen- 
dous field for study insects offer! And how little the 
average nature lover really knows about them. 

Our island is plentifully provided with red squir- 
rels. Now these little fellows have bad habits. (So 
have some people that I know.) Jam not condoning 
their evil ways. But let us forget their sins and 
shortcomings now as we lie here on the pine needles. 
Let us enjoy the antics of the squirrels, for no wild 
animal will afford more amusement to a quiet ob- 
server. 

The possibilities for nature study right here are 
unlimited. The geological formation of the island 
is a rich field. And surely if we are to spend our 
vacations here, summer after summer, we should 
know something of how these rocks and this soil 
came here, how they assumed their present form, of 


what minerals they are composed. We can not claim 
to know our island unless we understand at least the 
fundamentals of this vast subject. 

But some one says: This is all very well for you 
to talk about your island. You who are fortunate 
enough to have two or three weeks or a whole summer 
in such an ideal place may well know it thoroughly. 
You ought to. But we who are tied down do not 
have such opportunities. 

Is that true? You have woods and fields not 
far from your house, perhaps across the street. How 
well do you know the nature secrets of your own home 
region? 

How many kinds of birds nest there? How 
many kinds of trees and flowers can you identify 
between here and the pond a mile away? How many 
ferns? How came that pond to be there—geology 
again, structural and dynamic? What caused the 
marsh land? What do you know about the mighty 
forces which made that rocky ridge? And those 
bowlders which the glacier dropped in the field over 
the way—have you ever thought much about them? 
No, you do not need to spend a summer in our island 
camp to study nature; you have your own realm right 
across the street, and you can find no more absorbing 
task than to get acquainted with all its riches. 

In a later article in this series we shall consider 
in greater detail the possibilities in this sort of study, 
so we leave it with this bare suggestion. But now, 
in midsummer, if your work keeps you at home, why 
not begin to explore the woods nearest home? 

Or even if you live in a large city, you at least 
have a park or two, and if you do not know, you will 
be surprised to find how many birds can be seen in a 
city park. 

Shall you go for a week or so to the old home 
farm “up in the country?”’ Why not know that farm, 
every square foot of the wood lot and pasture and 
plowed land? Have you a cottage at the seashore? 
Then resolve that this summer you will know every 
bit of that shore for a mile or so on either side. 

The old Greek said, “Know thyself.” It is good 
advice. Let us also know our own home country, be 
it an island with its summer camp, or a pasture in a 
suburb, or a public park or garden in a crowded city. 


O ALL WIDE PLACES 


O all wide places... . 
Great shining seas, pine forests, mountains wild! 
Rock-bosomed shores, rough heaths and sheep cropt downs! 
Vast piled clouds, blue spaces undefiled! 
Room, give me room! give loneliness and air! 
Free things and plenteous in your regions fair. 
White dove of David, flying overhead, 
Golden with sunlight on thy snowy wings, 
Outspreading thee my longing thoughts are fled 
To find a home afar from men and things, 
Where in His temple, earth o’erarched with sky, 
‘God’s heart to mine may speak, my heart reply. 
O God of mountains, stars and boundless spaces! 
O God of freedom and of joyous hearts! 
When Thy face looketh forth from all men’s faces, 
There will be room enough in crowded marts; 
Brood Thou around me, and the noise is o’er; 
Thy universe my closet with shut door. 
George MacDonald. 
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The Tragic Death of Dr. Walker 


S announced briefly a week ago in a dispatch 
received from Dr. John Murray Atwood 
just as we were going to press, Dr. George 
Delbert Walker, State Superintendent for 

New York, committed suicide Monday, July 23, at 

his home in Carthage, N. Y. We are indebted to the 

Post Standard of Syracuse, N. Y., for a brief state- 

ment of the main facts. 

“Depression caused by overwork is believed to 
have caused Rev. Dr. George D. Walker, State Su- 
perintendent of Universalist Churches and former 
Syracusan, to end his life by shooting himself in the 
garage in the rear of his home in Carthage yesterday 
morning. Dr. Walker, who was forty-six, was a 
nephew of Mrs. Frederick W. Betts, wife of the pastor 
of First Universalist Church of Syracuse. 

“Members of the family said that Dr. Walker 
has appeared melancholy for a week. He had seemed 
well when breakfasting with his family, although he 
complained of lack of sleep, and left the house, sup- 
posedly to drive to his office. Shortly after his de- 
parture, about 8 o’clock, a shot was heard. 

“Upon investigation, the body of the minister 
was found on the floor of the garage near his car, with 
a discharged rifle by his side. Dr. W. Metzger, a 
neighbor, was called and discovered that Dr. Walker 
was dead. It is thought that he died instantly, as the 
bullet had penetrated his head from beneath the chin. 
District Attorney Melvin Kinkley of Watertown was 
_ notified and after an investigation gave a verdict of 
death by suicide. 

“Dr. Walker was one of the most prominent men 
in Carthage. In addition to being State Universalist 
Superintendent, he was editor of the Empire State 
Umiversalist, a denominational publication. He was 
manager of the Carthage branch of the Aetna In- 
surance Company and director of the insurance com- 
pany’s hospital at Carthage. He had served as 
president of the Carthage Chamber of Commerce. 
He was a member of the Rotary Club, of Carthage 
lodge, F. & A. M., and a trustee of the theological 
school of St. Lawrence.” 

A Universalist associated with Dr. Walker in 
New York State work said: ‘This is about the last 
thing I would have expected to happen. George Del- 
bert Walker was a prince among men, and a noble 
Christian gentleman if ever there was one. I had 
just been reading my copy of the Empire State Uni- 
versalist before I picked up the evening paper with the 
Associated Press dispatch. I turned back to the little 
Universalist paper and reread it with a feeling that 
it was the last letter of a dear friend.”’ 

From the files of Dr. Etz we take the following 
additional facts: George Delbert Walker was born 
Dec. 3, 1882, at Onondaga, N. Y., the son of George 
B. Walker and Delphene Browning Walker. He was 
educated at Onondaga Academy and at St. Lawrence 
University. He was graduated from the college 
department in 1900 and from the theological school 
in 1904. In 1919 St. Lawrence gave him the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. In college he was a 
famous athlete, being a star member of the football 


and baseball teams. He was ordained to the ministry 
in 1904, and was in fellowship with the New York State 
Convention. His first pastorate was at Natural 
Bridge, N. Y. From 1905 to 1911 he was pastor at 
Hudson, N. Y., and from 1911 to 1912 at Little Falls, 
N. Y. Since 1912 he has been Superintendent of 
Churches for New York. On August 1, 1905, he was 
married to Miss Mattie Ullman, whom he met at 
Natural Bridge, but whose family removed to Car- 
thage, where Mrs. Walker’s father became chief of 


GEORGE DELBERT WALKER 


police. Surviving besides his wife are two daughters, 
Gertrude and Phyllis Walker, a son, Donald Walker, 
a sister, Mrs. Lemuel C. Wilson, Syracuse, and a 
brother, Warren Walker of Onondaga Hill. 

The funeral services were held at Carthage at 
1 p. m. Wednesday, July 25, Dean John Murray 
Atwood of the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University in charge, assisted by the Rev. Thomas 
Edward Potterton, D. D. The funeral party then 
motored to the residence of the Rev. F. W. Betts, 
D. D., in Syracuse. Interment was at Onondaga 
near Syracuse. A personal note from Dr. Betts dated 
July 25 says: “They bring his body here to-day and I 
go with them to the village cemetery where his father 
and mother lie. I went there yesterday and selected 
the lot.’”” We shall publish next week the address of 
Dr. Atwood at the funeral. 
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The Romance of Another Pioneer 


XVI. 


As Bishop of Wisconsin 


Joseph Henry Crooker 


PREACHED in Madison the first Sunday of 
1 November, 1881. My location there meant a 
challenging opportunity and in some respects 
what then seemed a forlorn hope. The Uni- 
tarian society in that capital city was a new college 
town mission of about forty families. We met in an 
abandoned synagogue which had a hundred chairs. 
It stood in the very shadow of a large Congregational 
church which had fine music, prominent people, and 
a popular, liberal preacher. My “parish” was, at 
the beginning, not only small, but a heterogeneous 
group of Spiritualists, Jews, Agnostics, Universalists, 
and a few “‘dyed in the wool” Unitarians. 

During the preceding generation, Unitarians 
and Universalists had, for some years, flourished in 
the state, having at one time some two score societies 
and among their pastors a few able ministers. But in 
1881 there was only one settled Unitarian minister 
in the state and about a half dozen Universalist minis- 
ters. Closed churches and decadent societies were 
the rule. 

Fortunately I had a few able and loyal supporters 
at the very beginning, and I had the optimism of 
youth. I purposed to preach a real Gospel, positive 
and earnest; critical when necessary but with more 
affirmations than negations; appreciative of all forms 
of faith but with ardent emphasis on the fundamentals 
of piety. I would insist on a rational use of the Bible. 
I would make an ethical interpretation of Jesus and 
his message. I would accept science and scholar- 
ship as helps to religion. I would urge the importance 
of the church as a spiritual home and a school of 
training for the higher things in life. I would plead 
for a faith in God that brings Him near as Infinite 
Love and I would also plead that to feel His presence 
and _ do His will is more important than to speculate 
about the mysteries of His being. 

One clear, commanding ambition directed my 
efforts: so to preach that all who listened, especially 
students from the university, would feel at the close 
of the service that I had presented a larger faith and a 
brighter hope. They must go home convinced that 
the Bible is a better book, Jesus a more helpful friend, 
the moral law more authoritative, God a surer and 
sublimer Reality, and Life itself more worth living 
on a higher level, than they had ever before imagined. 

The response was immediate though progress 
was slow. In acting as one of the chaplains of the 
Legislature, I came into contact with leading men 
from all parts of the state, and by my brief and simple 
prayers I won their esteem so that some of them 
often attended my services. 

I established a Lectureship of Applied Chris- 
tianity, which I conducted for two years. The topics 
were: Poverty, methods of charity; poor law reform; 
the prevention and punishment of crime; prisons, 
hospitals and asylums; criminal law reform; public 
hygiene and sanitation; preventive medicine. These 
were given at the close of service with an attendance 


from forty to sixty. My aim was more than academic 
information. I stressed the obligation of the church 
to study and help to solve these great human prob- 
lems. 

The attendants were about one half university 
students, many of whom, later in life, became promi- 
nent in social and philanthropic activities. Now and 
then a few college professors, doctors, lawyers, legis- 
lators, and officials of the state government, were 
present. So far as I know, I was the first minister 
in America to conduct such a course of studies on Sun- 
day. 

Early in my settlement, I began to preach Sun- 
day evenings in neighboring towns. Forty miles 
away at Baraboo, a Free Congregational Society 
had been organized some twenty years before by Icha- 
bod Codding. He had been a leader among the 
early Abolitionists, first in New England and then in 
the West. Senator Salmon P. Chase called him the 
most eloquent man he ever heard. During several 
summers after Codding’s death, Baraboo had enjoyed 
the preaching of Samuel Longfellow, the distinguished 
hymn writer, who had more lyric power than his cele- 
brated brother. I rescued that church from impend- 
ing death and served it fortnightly in the evening for 
five years. 

During my ten years in Madison, I preached and 
lectured, Sundays or week days, in about a hundred 
places in Wisconsin and Minnesota, in some towns 
many times but in others only once. These appoint- 
ments to preach and lecture outside of Madison 
came chiefly through the university students who 
attended my church. In some cases similar urgent 
invitations were made by members of the Legislature 
and state officials. I found young men and women 
in those days eager to have me visit their home towns 
and present to their families and friends what they felt 
to be “good news.” They arranged for me to speak in 
halls, schoolhouses and court rooms, sometimes in 
churches. They advertised me so efficiently that 
often there was hardly standing room for late comers. 

In that period, I revived two Universalist churches 
and would have helped others but for sectarian prej- 
udices. I started movements in three cities which 
later developed into substantial churches. The most 
notable was that at Menomonie, where I induced 
Captain Tainter (the richest man in the county) to 
erect a spacious and beautiful building as a home for 
our society, known as the Mabel Tainter Memorial, 
in tribute to his daughter. I secured Prof. Henry 
Doty Maxson of the Whitewater Normal School as 
minister of that church. He was a very superior 
man, highly cultivated, and the most beloved teacher 
in the state. His death, after a brief but brilliant 
pastorate, was a calamity. 

In this connection, I may mention my embryonic 
divinity school. As early as 1885, I began to advocate 
the location of training schools for ministers at the 
seat of great state universities. For three reasons: 
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The advantages of the ministry could in this way be 
presented to the large number of young people there 
assembled. The broad spirit of such institutions was 
hospitable to liberal religion. Much of the work of 
preparation could be better done in university classes 
than in the ordinary theological seminary. 

Without any solicitation on my part, three 
promising young persons spent a year with me (1888- 
1889) in such an experiment. They were Mr. Fitch, 
who had won his Ph. D. at Yale, Mr. Skinner, who 
had shown unusual ability as a speaker and church 
worker, and Gertrude Magill, a brilliant daughter of 
the president of Swarthmore College and sister of 
the wife of Andrew D. White, president of Cornell 
University. They all took courses in the university 
and they also spent two afternoons a week in my 
study, discussing with me topics in homiletics and 
theology, with much of which they were familiar. 
I frequently sent them out Sundays to preach here 
and there. 

While in Madison, I was able to make two con- 
tributions to the university. I was for a time a mem- 
ber of its Board of Visitors. At the first meeting that 
I attended, the Rev. Dr. Irish was chairman of the 
board. He was one of the most prominent Metho- 
dists in the state, then the financial agent of Lawrence 
University at Appleton, whose friends, at that time, 
were antagonistic to the university at Madison. 
He laid before the Board a long statement in which 
he severely condemned the manners and morals of 
the university students. I saw my opportunity and I 
eagerly seized upon it. I denied his assertions and 
demanded that his statement be rejected. I used my 
advantage and carried my point. I knew that Dr. 
Trish realized that if the matter got into print, the 
publicity would make me very popular with faculty 
and students, and he did not wish to make a “heretic” 
so prominent! 

One Sunday morning I made a plea from my pul- 
pit for the creation of scholarships in the university 
to encourage higher learning. The plan which I 
suggested contained some original features which 
seemed to me important. A prominent parishioner 
took my manuscript to Hon. Horace Rublee, editor 
of the Milwaukee Sentinel, and he not only published 
it but gave it a long and hearty editorial commenda- 
tion. Very soon the regents of the university estab- 
lished such scholarships in line with my suggestions. 
They were the first in any of our state institutions. 

After worshiping for over five years in the tiny 
synagogue, we were able to build a stone church with 
the financial help which came to us from friends in 
the east. It was centrally located, Old English in 
style, an attractive interior, with a seating capacity 
of nearly four hundred. My congregations at once 
doubled and they continued to grow until frequently 
they crowded the auditorium and the adjoining church 
parlor. 

About two-thirds of the attendants were teach- 
ers or students from the university. I counted as 
supporters some thirty members of the faculty. Dur- 
ing the last years of my ministry, my “parish” in- 
cluded Governor Wm. D. Hoard, a man of great 
prominence in the dairy world; Mr. Thayer, state 
superintendent of public instruction and his assis- 
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tant; Mr. Timms, secretary of state; Mr. Esta- 
brook, attorney general; Mr. Flower, commissioner of 
labor, and others belonging to the ‘“‘Capitol crowd.” 

Among the city folk were Judge Romanzo Bunn 
of the Federal Court; the U. S. District Attorney, 
Henry M. Lewis; Judge Robert M. Siebecker of the 
District Court, who became Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the State (succeeded by Mr. Vinje, 
one of my “boys’); Robert M. LaFollette (then our 
Congressman); and Charles R. Van Hise (also one of 
my “boys’’), then professor in the university and 
afterwards its president. We also had with us some 
leading business men, a number of lawyers and several 
young doctors who afterwards filled high positions in 
medical colleges. The librarians of the town were 
attendants: Miss Giles of the city library, Miss Faville 
of the university library, and Reuben G. Thwaites 
of the celebrated historical library, distinguished not 
only as a librarian but as an author. In this con- 
nection, I ought to mention Charles W. Butterfield, 
then editor of the Magazine of Western History, whose 
sister was the wife of Pere Hyacinth, the notable 
preacher of Paris who left the Catholic Church. 

In those days an unusual number of literary 
people lived in Madison. At one time, I had in my 
regular congregation six women who published poems 
of real excellence, the most notable being Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. I have elsewhere referred to Prof. Wm. F. 
Allen, both scholar and saint. Prof. Storm Bull, 
nephew of Ole Bull—the best informed man respect- 
ing European affairs then living in the West—sang 
in my choir for several years. Prof. Rasmus B. Ander- 
son, whom President Cleveland sent as U. S. Minister 
to Denmark, had some years before startled the world 
with his book: “‘America Not Discovered by Colum- 
buss 

In writing of notables, an interesting incident 
comes to mind. During one autumn, I had before me 
in my congregation the three candidates for Congress 
in that district: Mr. LaFollette, then the Republican 
member, Prof. J. B. Parkinson of the University, 
Democrat, and Hon. T. C. Richmond, Prohibitionist. 
And yet I ventured to preach on “The Political 
Responsibilities of a Christian!’’ 

During those ten years in Wisconsin, I made the 
acquaintance of many interesting and some notable 
persons throughout the state. Of one I must give a 
brief sketch. The Rev. Thomas Grafton Owen was 
a unique character, simple, modest, earnest, whose 
quaint humor endeared him to everybody. He had a 
poetical nature and a quick eye for beauty. He was 
given to original figures of speech which made him a 
charming companion and an impressive preacher. 
An optimist who found some good in all; who smiled 
upon every one an encouragement to be good; and 
who interpreted the universe in terms of Infinite 
Goodness. 

Having these qualities, Mr. Owen, wherever he 
went, exercised a remarkable influence, especially 
upon young people. It was said of him: If Pastor Owen 
once looks upon a prodigal youth, he immediately 
starts home; if he shakes hands with a thoughtless lad, 
he begins to become a man; and if he talks a dozen 
times with a clerk or plowboy, he begins to prepare 
for college. 
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He was a Southerner by hirth, a child of the 
frontier, reared in honorable poverty, inherited the 
Methodist faith, which he preached for some years, 
being mobbed in Missouri because he condemned 
slavery. Then he campaigned for Lincoln, became 
a Congregational minister, and soon broadened into 
Independency and located in Arcadia, across the 
Mississippi River from Winona, Minnesota, and there 
he began services in an abandoned Baptist church. 

A pamphlet of mine fell into his hands and led 
him to visit mein Madison. He was deeply interested 
in what I told him about Unitarians and the Uni- 
tarian gospel. When he returned to his home in Ar- 
cadia, he first went to the general store and the people 
gathered around him eager to hear his story. After 
sitting in silence for a time, he arose, looked the crowd 
over with a smile and said with emphasis: “Folks, I 
discover that we are Unitarians and I tell you that 
we are, indeed, somebody!’’ 

In a short time, I went to Arcadia to give his 
society my blessing and dedicate the renovated church. 
I saw in the local paper that he had advertised me 
as “the celebrated Dr. Crooker of Madison’’—the 
first time that I had seen my name in print with that 
title. There was a crowd of curious and expectant 
listeners. When he introduced me as “Dr.’’ Crooker, 
I felt that something must be done to bring me into 
more sympathetic relations with the congregation, 
so I said: ‘“Your pastor has conferred upon me an 
honor which I do not have or deserve. My divinity 
has never needed ‘doctoring’ and I am simply ‘plain 
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Mr. Crooker.’’’ That broke the ice and the people 
were friends at once. 

Later he paid me back with my own coin. In 
advertising a large summer conference in his church, 
he published the names of the many distinguished 
people who would attend and ended the list with the 
statement: “Plain Mr. Crooker will also be present!” 

Mr. Owen’s capacity for taking advantage of a 
situation in a quaint and humorous manner is well 
illustrated by this incident: Among those who crowded 
around him with words of praise after a sermon, one 
sweet old lady said: ‘“While you were speaking I saw 
a beautiful purple light about your head and angel 
faces gleaming through it.” Quick as a flash, he re- 
plied: “Thank you, Madam, I am glad there was some- 
thing beautiful outside my head, for I am sure there 
is very little in it!”’ 

He was a great lover and interpreter of nature, 
and he often startled me and he always enriched me 
by his appreciation of its beauties and his insight into 
its mysteries. Walking with him over a charming 
landscape, a perfect day in June, he stopped, and 
after listening to the songs of several birds in a jubi- 
lant chorus, he said: “I can understand how God 
can create a bird, but I can not imagine how the bird’s 
song is made!’ 

Dear Pastor Owen, poet preacher of the country- 
side, how many and sweet the days of our companion- 
ship! Soon we shall meet again, and in that higher 
life you may be able to tell me how the bird’s song 
is made! 


The Christian Church’ 


Alva Martin Kerr 


a HE Christian Church is unique in that it came 
$| into existence neither from the work of some 
one great leader as did so many of the other 
denominations, nor from a single movement. 
Rather was it the result of three spontaneous be- 
ginnings in widely separated parts of the country— 
New England, the South, and the Central West. 
These movements grew out of the spirit of freedom 
which accompanied the Revolutionary War, and 
carried over into the realm of religion the same doc- 
trine of individual rights and liberty which had had 
so much to do with the establishment of our political 
government. 

The movement in the South began about 1792 
in a controversy in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
between Bishop Asbury and a small group of minis- 
ters, led by a brilliant young man by the name of 
James O’ Kelly, over the right of a church or minister 
to appeal from the decision of the bishop. The bishop 
won out, and the group seceded to form what was at 
first known as Republican Methodists. The New 
England movement grew out of a revolt on the part 
of a couple of Baptist ministers, Abner Jones and 
Elias Smith, against sectarian creeds and names. 


*This article by Dr. Kerr was written by special request 
for the Congregationalist, appearing in its issue for May 17. Later 
it appeared in the Herald of Gospel Liberty, the official organ of the 
Christian Church, from which we take it. 


They held that every individual Christian should be 
allowed the right to follow the dictates of his own 
conscience, and that Christian character, rather 
than any creedal statement or baptismal mode, should 
be the only test of fellowship. The movement of 
the Central West came about because of the great 
Cane Ridge revivals, which had made thousands of 
converts from the descendants of all denominations 
in the frontier districts of Ohio, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee. The question arose as to what churches 
should claim these converts, so conflictingly different 
in their theological inheritances and training. Facing 
such necessity, a group of Presbyterian ministers, under 
the leadership of Barton W. Stone, withdrew from 
their presbytery and, with Rice Haggard, David 
Purvianee, and others, began to organize churches 
which should be known simply by the name Christian 
and which should receive into their membership 
any sincere follower of Jesus Christ without reference 
to intellectual belief or ceremonial practise. 

Later on, these three movements, which had be- 
gun within a few years of each other and which 
had arrived at almost identical basic principles with- 
out knowledge of each other, learned through the 
press of each other’s existence and came together to 
form the Christian Church. It was the connecting 
of these movements which led to the designation 
“Christian Connection,” which for long years figured 
in its history. The spirit and objective of the united 
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movement was crystallized into what has been known 
as its cardinal Principles: 


Jesus Christ, the head of the Church. 

Christian, our only name. 

The Bible, the only rule of faith and practise. 

Individual interpretation of the Scriptures, the 
right and duty of all. 

Christian character, the test of fellowship. 

The union of all of the followers of Christ, to the 
end that the world may believe. 


It will be seen that the two great dominating 
thoughts which have motivated the Christian Church 
from the beginning were: First, the liberty of the 
individual believer, with the right and the duty of 
each to find God and to express his own religion in 
the way which would be the most helpful to him 
himself; and its concomitant, that each must grant 
to every other believer this same right which he 
claims for himself. Second, the union of all of the 
followers of Jesus Christ, and an effort to find a 
basis broad enough and inclusive enough for such 
union. These convictions and these purposes the 
Christian Church will carry as its contribution into 
any union into which it goes. Our people have not 
always clearly understood the fullest implicates of 
these Principles; but wherein they have failed, it 
has been of understanding and not of ideal or pur- 
pose. As the years have gone on, they have appre- 
hended more perfectly, until to-day I believe that I 
am correct in saying that in every church in our 
entire brotherhood the individual Christian will find 
perfect liberty to follow his own conscience in both 
belief and practise. 

It is highly important just here to sound a word 
of caution lest the Christian Church of which we are 
speaking be confused with the Disciples of Christ. 
This body, whose organization in America came a 
few years later, but is a much larger group, fre- 
quently takes the name “Christian”? where we have 
no churches—a fact which has led to much confusion 
and misunderstanding. The two movements have 
had much in common, but are vastly different in 
spirit and in basic approach to the question of union, 
for which both of them plead. The Disciples are 
legalistic, and hence strictly immersionists; while 
the Christian Church grants the same liberty in 
matters of baptism that it does in all other points 
of belief or practise, and will gladly use immersion, 
trine immersion, pouring, or sprinkling, or just as 
gladly receive members of the Friends’ faith who 
believe only in spiritual baptism and use no water 
ceremony whatever. There are ministers among us 
who are not so broad in their own individual practise 
of baptism, but in that measure they are not enjoy- 
ing the true genius of our church, and their number 
is rapidly decreasing. 

The Christian Church has always been of pioneer 
spirit. It was perhaps the first in Christendom 
to take the position on baptism spoken of above. 
It was the first to ordain women to the ministry. It 
was the first to establish a weekly religious news- 
paper, its Herald of Gospel Liberty now being in its 
one hundred and twentieth year. Antioch College, 
founded at Yellow Springs, Ohio, by the Christian 
Church, under the eminent Horace Mann as its first 
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president, was the first co-educational institution to 
graduate men and women as absolute equals—Ober- 
lin College up to that time still making a difference 
between the sexes at time of graduation. It was the 
first of the denominations to reunite its divided 
forces after the Civil War. And this spirit of ad- 
venture into the new and untried still exists among 
us and makes us ready to venture upon any path 
which looks to the consummation of that union of 
the churches for which we long have contended and 
towards which the whole of Christendom is so mani- 
festly and surely moving. The members of the 
Christian Church could not think of the proposed 
union with the Congregationalists as a complete ob- 
jective, but only as a step towards that larger union 
which the Congregationalists advocate as much as 
we. 

The Christian Church is permeated with a very 
deep faith in the reality of the spiritual and in the 
personality of God. The independence of their 
thinking has never led its membership far from the 
great certitudes of faith, as the dogmatists seem to 
feel is bound to occur where there are no creedal re- 
strictions or “standards.” There is a great latitude 
in belief, as between the most liberal and most con- 
servative in its membership; but it is a belief with- 
out vagueness, and the church will carry into any 
fellowship into which it goes that warmth of spirit 
which is born only from deep faith in and communion 
with a personal Saviour. In former times, the Chris- 
tian Church was vibrantly evangelistic, and in these 
later years it has been working back again towards 
that spirit of evangelism which so marked its be- 
ginning. It is predominantly, though not alto- 
gether, a church of the rural sections; and its demo- 
cratic genius leads it to have a deep understanding 
of the common people of whom the Lord has made 
so many, and its greatest strength lies in those coun- 
try and small town communities upon which so much 
emphasis is being placed in present-day Christian 
effort. This will be one of its largest contributions, 
both in substance and spirit, to any union of forces 
which it may enter. 

Though the Christian Church, because of earlier 
weaknesses of organization and lack of dominat- 
ing leadership, is small in numbers, it believes itself 
to be large in basic principles. Over a century ago, 
it took the position towards which all churches are 
now tending and upon which the Federal Council of 
Churches, the Christian Endeavor, the Y. M. and 
Y. W. C. A., and practically all other interdenomina- 
tional bodies are founded—viz., that of recognizing 
each individual as Christian on his own profession 
of faith, attested by Christian character. It is this 
position which now forms the basis for the proposed 
union between the Congregational and Christian 
Churches and which seems destined to become the 
one only foundation upon which the Christian forces 
of the world can ever unite—Christianity as a way 
of life, and the right of the individual believer to 
walk with liberty therein. 

The Christian Church is not great in size; but 
it tries to be as great in spirit and as fine in fellow- 
ship as any, and as keen in the understanding of 
our own times and the movements of God that quicken 
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our own day. Its one predominant purpose has 
been to help bring about the union of the followers 
of Christ; and it believes that the time is now ripe 
for the actual beginning of such a movement among 
the churches. And this conviction it must carry with 
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it wherever it goes as its most urgent mission, a mis- 
sion which will not be fulfilled until the prayer of our 
Lord and Christ has been answered by the unity of 
the church and the belief of the world.—The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty. 


Colombia, Conservative and Prosperous 
John R. Scotford 


Strange are the contrasts which one finds between the 
neighboring republics of Ecuador and Colombia. Ecuador pro- 
duces nearly everything which she needs, exporting but little— 
and living is cheaper than anywhere else on the continent. 
Colombia exports large quantities of coffee, and imports every- 
thing else—and living is exceedingly dear. Ecuador has enjoyed 
a liberal government for thirty years, with the result that the 
Roman Church is disestablished and the government gives 
every protection to the evangelical missionary. The conserva- 
tive party has ruled Colombia for forty years, and the common 
saying is that the government is run by the Roman Church. 
Evangelical workers have few privileges, and no police protec- 
tion whatever. A boundary line in South America commonly 
has more significance than one might think. 

Geography has sentenced Colombia to centuries of isolation. 
Three mountain ranges running from north to south hopelessly 
divide the country. To reach Bogota; the capital, from the 
Pacific coast requires two long days on the train and a day and a 
half on mule back. Coming in from the Atlantic side, one must 
travel an indefinite number of days on the Magdalena River in 
boats drawing two and a half or three feet of water, and then 
ride for a day on the train. The only means of rapid transit 
available is the aeroplane, but unfortunately it carries no lug- 
gage. River boats have a way of getting stuck, so that the most 
certain method of travel is still the mule. Its pace is slow, but 
its arrival certain. 

Because of isolation, Colombia is the most Spanish of South 
American countries. Her Castilian speech is uncorrupted, her 
aristocracy is ancient and pure-blooded, and the church is all 
powerful. The army is small and inconspicuous, and the country 
law-abiding. The last revolution was in 1902, when the liberals 
tried to drive the conservatives from power. The results were so 
disastrous to all concerned that Colombia has definitely ‘‘sworn 
ofl’? so far as revolutions are concerned. The liberals, being de- 
prived of all political offices, have gone into business and pros- 
pered, until the wealth of the country is largely in their hands. 
In Colombia commerce is more profitable than office holding. 
Because of their fear of the liberals the conservative party is 
sponsoring a number of progressive measures, such as the im- 
provement of the schools and the closing of the saloons from four 
in the afternoon until eight in the morning. The liberal party, 
with no offices but plenty of money, is probably exerting a greater 
influence than if it occupied the seats of the mighty. 

At present Colombia is enjoying great material prosperity. 
The coming of prohibition in the United States increased the 
demand and stimulated the price of coffee, putting millions of 
dollars into the pockets of the small land-owner of Colombia. 
Since the conclusion of the treaty between the United States 
and Colombia providing for the payment of twenty-five million 
dollars for her rights in Panama, Colombia has been floating 
loans in New York at a staggering rate. In the past seven years 
Colombian bonds to the value of nearly two hundred million 
dollars have been sold in the United States. This money has 
gone largely into highways, railroads, and port developments. 

Coffee and foreign loans have flooded the country with gold. 
Women who five years ago wore sacks now dress in silks. The 
stores carry large stocks of American canned and package goods, 
at prices double what we pay in the United States. In Cali and 
Medellin one sees every symptom of a western boom town. If 
the price of coffee should take a tumble and foreign loans cease, 
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the usual aftermath of a period of inflation would probably 
follow. 

Colombia’s problem is to render her undoubted resources 
available through improved transportation. She is one of the 
few countries that to-day offer good land free to the settler. The 
government is building highways and constructing railroads at 
an almost feverish pace. In a year or two the automobile road 
will be open from Buenaventura on the Pacific Ocean to Bogota, 
making available to the tourist some of the finest mountain 
scenery in the world. Because of its altitude the interior of 
Colombia enjoys a cool and bracing climate. The government 
takes pride in controlling most of the railroads and many of the 
other public utilities. 

Colombia is a Catholic country both by custom and by law. 
The constitution guarantees religious liberty, but the concordat 
with the Vatican declares that ‘‘the religion Catholic, Apostolic, 
Roman, is that of Colombia,”’ and the government is pledged to 
protect “‘its rights and prerogatives’ in every way. Practically, 
the country is ruled by the aristocracy, the church is the back- 
bone of the aristocracy, and ecclesiastical endorsement is neces- 
sary for political preferment. They say that the bishops must 
meet before a president can be elected. Colombia is one of the 
few countries in the world where politicians find it advisable to 
make a profession of piety. 

In Colombia the path of the Protestant is difficult. Evan- 
gelical meetings must usually be held behind, ‘“‘closed doors,’’ 
sometimes with a limit as to the number who may attend. The 
public sale of the Bible or the distribution of tracts is frequently 
interfered with. Evangelical literature tends to be mislaid in 
the mails. The writer met two Indians from the country who had 
subscribed to an evangelical paper, but who had not received a 
single copy. Because the government is the chief employer of 
labor, the evangelical convert finds it exceedingly difficult to 
secure employment in Bogota. In the port cities there is more 
freedom, and also the chance of working for a foreign business 
house. As a result of these conditions Protestant church work 
has made little progress. On the other hand the evangelical 
schools are popular. 

But there are signs of hope in Colombia. In spite of its 
present power, the Roman Church is nervous as to the future. 
It has tolerated some educational reforms which were exceedingly 
distasteful to it. The invisible undercurrent of sentiment is 
against the church. The aristocracy is less and less minded to 
send its sons into the priesthood. 

A younger generation of more liberal minds is growing up. 
In the past, every Colombian who could afford it lived in Paris. 
So long as his lands produced enough for him to live on, he cared 
little about the country and its welfare. But a new group is 
forming that intends to live in Colombia and that is anxious 
to promote her progress. These men know enough about other 
lands to realize that their country lacks much. One of the 
wholesome symptoms of Colombian life is that a large freedom 
of both press and utterance prevails—something which can 
not be found in any other country bordering on the Pacific. Out 
of discussion will come progress. Contact with the world will 
stimulate change. But in a country where the soldier is looked 
down upon, culture honored, revolution detested, and business 
good, one may anticipate that the inevitable overturn of power 
will be brought about in a peaceable manner. Colombia may 
teach the world something about non-militaristic persuasion. 
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THE KANSAS WHEAT FIELDS 


James Houghton 


The latter half of May and all of June the writer devoted to 
the work in Kansas, visiting churches and a number of com- 
munities where live isolated families of our people, in the central 
and eastern sections of the state. Our travel (about 1,100 miles) 
covered but a fraction of her vast area, which stretches two hun- 
dred miles in width, for four hundred miles from the Missouri 
River west to where the plain attains an altitude of more than 
3,000 feet. 

Kansas became a state in the days when land was plentiful. 
And what a state! People in the slow-moving East are just 
learning that for climate, productive soil, in wealth per capita, 
in education and in character of her people, she ranks among 
the very foremost of the states; that she is not ‘‘out west’’ but 
in the exact geographical center of the United States; not a 
desert but the chief source of the bread supply for the nation, 
having this year a crop of wheat estimated at 157,000,000 bushels, 
while the yield four years ago was 180,000,000 bushels. 

Six hundred miles we journeyed among the great wheat 
fields (wheat occupying three-fourths of all the land), along the 
Smoky Hill, and through the Solomon valley (immortalized in 
literature by Margaret Hill McCarter), on the north, to that of 
the Arkansas to the south, and the expanse of undulating land 
between. A tributary of the Arkansas bearing the homely 
cognomen of Cow Creek takes its indirect and indolent way 
through many thousand acres of the finest soil to be found 
anywhere, fertile and friable, a composite of silt and sand. 

A representative wheat farmer grows about 300 acres of 
this hard winter wheat, the very large protein content of which 
commands for it a premium on the market. This wheat makes 
a superior flour, and besides being used in its purity is blended 
with other flours to such an extent that it is probable that most 
of those who read this article eat bread containing it. 

By far the larger part of this great crop is harvested with 
the ‘‘combine,”’ a tractor drawn machine (operated by two men) 
which cuts, threshes and delivers into trucks or wagons thirty 
acres of grain per day. 

Probably the best combine sold is one invented and built 
by Michael Hines of the Hutchinson church. This machine, 
which is operated by one man, has the cutting bar immediately 
in front of the powerful engine which propels and operates all 
the parts. From a strip sixteen feet wide it gathers the grain, 
elevating it to the cylinder and separator right over the power, 
spreads the straw over the stubble to the rear and delivers the 
-grain into a truck at the side. It has a maximum capacity of 
fifty acres or 1,000 bushels per day. 

As mile after mile we drove through this sea of wheat and 
other grain, waving like water to the wind and stealing the gold 
of the sun, passing beautiful farm homes with modern con- 
veniences, and groves of splendid trees planted by the hardy 
pioneers of a generation ago, I thought of the time almost within 
my memory when this was all an unbroken, treeless expanse of 
“short grass’”—grass but a few inches in length and which was 
green from April to June and yellow or brown for the rest of 
the year; when the American Indian set his tepee by the stream 
and pursued the bison and antelope over the prairies. Our 
good friend, John Thorp of Hutchinson, tells of the great mi- 
gration of buffalo in the early 70’s—a living, seething stream, so 
broad and dense as to stagger the imagination, and which surged 
onward all day long and continued through the darkness of 
night. I thought of the transformation wrought here by the 
industry, enterprise, intelligence, endurance and character of the 
Kansas pioneer. I thought of the migratory grasshoppers 
(locusts) which came in ’72, came in a great, dense cloud which 
obscured the sun, came like young Lochinvar ‘‘out of the west’’— 
no man yet knows whence they came—came and “‘possessed the 
land’ and consumed every green thing, left the pits of unripe 
peaches and plums on the trees but devoured vegetables in the 
earth. After this they deposited their eggs and ceased from their 
labors. The following season the young came forth from the 
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earth, consumed whatever crops the settler had been able to 
start, grew their wings and departed to repeat elsewhere the 
history of their predecessors. Since the middle 70’s the state 
has not known this destructive insect. 

Then there were the “hot winds.’”’ When the temperature 
is from 100 to 105 or more degrees, if it be calm or if the wind 
blows from miles of green vegetation, crops withstand its effects 
for many days. But at such times in the “‘early days’’ when the 
cutting winds blew over dreary expanses of parched grasses, the 
growing corn on the settler’s bit of “‘breaking’’ succumbed in a 
few hours. Then there was no reserve of products from the 
previous year and no money. ‘Truly it required great faith 
and real heroism on the part of these people who, like Abraham, 
“went out, not knowing whither they went.’’ And unto them 
and their seed, as unto the ‘Father of the faithful,’ God gave a 
country. Like Israel, too, Kansas has been a “‘light unto the 
nations,’’ a leader in righteousness, in temperance and in other 
reforms. These early immigrants truly were laborers together 
with God, adding materially and spiritually to the growth of 
“the kingdom.” 


* * * 


A PROPOSED BONFIRE 


The newspapers of this country have a duty to perform in 
the next few months which transcends all other convictions they 
may have in respect to the parties, the issues and the candidates. 
On the owners of the press, its editors and its writers it depends 
whether this campaign shall be fought out cleanly. There has 
been no campaign in this generation where so much hysteria has 
lain just under the surface, when it would be so easy to fan it to 
a terrible flame, when it was so necessary to exercise a militant 
restraint upon passionate prejudices. The daily press, more 
than any other institution, has in its power to stand guard for 
reason, fairness and good humor. Having the power, it must as- 
sume the responsibility. 

“Every reasonable person knows that in Herbert Hoover 
and Alfred E. Smith the two parties have nominated their worth- 
iest champions. They are both men of unimpeachable personal 
integrity in their private lives and in their public offices. They 
are both men of unquestionable devotion to the public interest 
as they see it. They are both men of exceptional experience, of 
demonstrated capacity and of great human sympathies. No 
man can without uttering the foulest slander impugn the single- 
minded patriotism of either candidate. Neither is controlled by 
any sort of secret allegiance. Neither challenges any funda- 
mental principle of the American Republic. Both can be trusted 
to conserve faithfully the structure of the government and the 
common ideals of all Americans. 

“They are of different temperaments. They will offer a 
choice of policies. They would give the nation different types 
of administration. These differences are all of them important, 
and it is proper that every one should strive by all fair means to 
make his preference prevail. But let us not delude ourselves 
into thinking that the country is lost if we lose. We might as 
well recognize that in nominating these two men the processes 
of popular government have justified themselves magnificently 
by bringing to the front in each party the man who not only had 
the confidence of the majority but deserved it. A democracy which 
has to make its final choice between Hoover and Smith has 
proved its capacity for self-government. 

“This newspaper will support Governor Smith. But it 
pledges itself to a war of extermination upon any supporters of 
Governor Smith who, in their excitement and their zeal, strike 
foul blows at the opposition. And as the opening gun in that war 
we call upon the Democratic campaign managers and spell- 
binders to throw on to the rubbish-heap, where it belongs, all 
the talk about Sir Herbert Hoover and his alleged British con- 
nections. 

“We shall have other things to add to the rubbish-heap as 
time goes on. If our Republican friends will add their rubbish 
to the same heap we may be able to have a beautiful bonfire to 
delight the self-respecting people of America.— New York World. 
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Universalist National Memorial Church 
B. of the N. M. C. 


Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 


Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 


Tributes. 
665. Katherine W. Mayo, Orono, Maine. 
Susan W. Averill. 
666. Mrs. C. N. Sprague, Joliet, Ill. 
Miriam Irene Craig. 
667. Z.E.H. Club, First Universalist Church, Worcester, Mass. 
Mrs. Zeliz E. Harris. 
668. George W. Johnson, Bath, Maine. 
669. Rose L. Lawton, Cicero, New York. 
670. Jessie Masters, Washington, D. C. 
671. Mary B. Rogers, Akron, Ohio. 
672. Dr. Franklin S. Davis, Peoria, III. 
673. Lucia L. Jaqueth, Worcester, Mass. 
674. Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Brooks, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
675. Mrs. Martha and Miss Lillian Crandell, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
676. Mr. Albert W. Emgel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Wife, Anna, and Daughter, Eva. 
677. Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Hoekstra, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Brummeler. 
668. Mrs. Trena Bekius and Mrs. Frederick Huistra, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
679. Mr. and Mrs. G. N. Miller and Mr. Grant Sims, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 
680. Mrs. Louise Yates and Mrs. Ira C. Towne, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
681. Frederick W. Koengel, Jr., Chicago, Ill. 
682. EF. W. Smith, Chicago, Il. 
683. Daniel W. Pettengill, Augusta, Maine. 
684. George C. Randall, Boston, Mass. 
685. Mr. and Mrs. John H. Blatter, Baltimore, Md. 
John H. Blatter. 
686. Mr. and Mrs. John H. Blatter, Baltimore, Md. 
John Blaiter. 
687. Mr. and Mrs. John H. Blatter, Baltimore, Md. 
Sara M. Blatter. 
688. Mr. and Mrs. John H. Blatter, Baltimore, Md. 
Mabel L. Blatter. 
689. Mr. and Mrs. John H. Blatter, Baltimore, Md. 
Herbert G. Geer. 
690. Clara H. Andrews, 412 Rosewood Terrace, Rochester, N.Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac H. Andrews. 
691. Chapin Class of the Church of Immanuel, Rockland, Me. 
Rev. Eben H. Chapin. 
692. Ladies’ Auxiliary, Universalist Church, Cavendish, Vt. 
Founders and Loyal Workers who have gone before. 
693. Mrs. Ida Merrill Collins, Tulsa, Okla. 
Luther Merrill, Jr. 
694. Mrs. Ida Merrill Collins, Tulsa, Okla. 
Sarah Greene Merrill. 
695. Mrs. Katherine Chapin House, Washington, D. C. 
Samuel Chapin. 
696. Mrs. Ellen S. Rounds, Dover, N. H. 
697. Miss J. Grace Alexander, Winchester, N. H. 
698. Albert W. Horned, Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Levi M. Powers. 
699. Mrs. E. C. Griffith, Hoopeston, Il. 
William and Eliza McFerren. 
700. Mrs. Ida R. Hart, Girard, Pa. 
Charles F. Rockwell. 
701. Mrs. Ida R. Hart, Girard, Pa. 


Eliza J. Rockwell. 


702-703. Mrs. Ida R. Hart, Girard, Pa. 
704. Leslie Anderson, Girard, Pa. 
Ida B. Anderson. 
705. Chas. B. Beery, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Ella Benton Beery. 
706. \ Chas. B. Beery, Minneapolis, Minn. 
I. R. Beery. 
707. C.N. Barney, Scarsdale, N. Y. KS 
Stuart Neal Barney. 
708. Margaret Gardner Walker, New Haven, Conn. 
David Pierson Gardner. 
709. Margaret Gardner Walker, New Haven, Conn. 
Susan Ball Gardner. 
710. Margaret Gardner Walker, New Haven, Conn. 
711. Fannie Ex Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 
Ethelinda G. Woods. 
712. Fannie E. Stevens, Chicago, II. 
Julia P. W. Tompkins. 
713. Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Hodgman, West Somerville, Mass. 
Sarah F. Brown. 
714. Miss Charlotte R. Andrews, New Haven, Conn. 
715. Mrs. Samantha Button, West McHenry, IIl. 
Mrs. S. Button. 
716. Miss Oral Buck, Bloomington, II. 
Thomas L. Buck. 
717. Miss Emma Neville, Sharon, Pa. 
Mrs. Eliza M. Neville. 
718. Miss Louise Park, Washington, D. C. 
719. Mary Cone Parker, Brooklyn, New York. 
Helen R. Cone. 
720. Mary Cone Parker, Brooklyn, New York. 
Betsy P. Cone. 
721. Florence G. Curtis, Roxbury, Mass. 
Mary Fiske Dunn. : 2 
722. Mrs. Sam H. Bullock and Mrs. Henry I. Cushman, 


Providence, R. I. 
Charles Earl Carpenter. 


(List to be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 


Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 


BCLIDEg Siva sis se for 
themeingds-. 30. ek 


aK Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


I can not send remittance at this time but hereby sub- 
Stones and will pay for 
60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 


time of payment.) 
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Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


NOT AGAINST UNION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have heard lately that our General Convention went 
on record at Hartford against church union. As this is ‘‘news’’ 
to me and seems so out of character with everything said or 
done at Hartford and since, I am writing to ask if you will ex- 
plain the matter in the columns of the Leader. 

Xemy 

You were misinformed. The resolutions and recommenda- 
tions adopted at Hartford were framed specifically so as to leave 
the matter of church union open. The church is free to take 
any course that time may show to be wise. The recommenda- 
tions did approve the Joint Statement and also instructed the 
Commission on Comity to carry on negotiations with Con- 
gregationalists, Unitarians and other like-minded Christians for 
further co-operation in accordance with the principles of the 
Joint Statement. 

The Editor. 
* * 


ILLUSTRATING A SHUTTER ADDRESS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

At Hartford Dr. Shutter called attention to the fact that 
the interdenominational friendship and co-operation under 
discussion had been a part of his and other ministers’ programs 
for several years. I have witnessed an example of this ex- 
change of courtesies which seems worth mention in your columns. 

Here in Cleveland Ray Gibbons, former student assistant 
to Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, was examined as a candidate for 
ordination into the Congregational ministry. The session, with 
the exception of the voting, was open to all who wished to at- 
tend. Upon the ordaining council and with full vote upon it 
were representatives, not only of the Congregational, but of the 
Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian and Universalist Churches. 
Rev. Rufus H. Dix of the East Cleveland Universalist Church 
represented our denomination. 

The breadth of the event was further shown at the service 
of ordination in the evening. The sermon was preached by Dr. 
Fosdick, a Baptist, and the charge was delivered by Dr. Joel 
B. Hayden, of the Fairmount Presbyterian Church. The final 
touch was added by Dr. George LeGrand Smith, city secretary 
of the Congregational churches, in extending the right hand 
of fellowship. Fellowship was extended, he said, on behalf of 
the people of Pilgrim Church, on behalf of the Congregational 
Church and, “‘if it be not too presumptuous, on behalf of all the 
churches the world over’? to this man entering the Christian 
ministry. 

Well over a thousand people were present and there could 
be detected not a dissatisfied nor disturbed person. This service 
presented friendship and kindly feeling between churches better 
than a ream of sermons. 

Carl H. Olson. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 

* * 
DUAL FELLOWSHIP FOR LAYMEN 


To the Editor of the Leade?: ; 

I would like to know what the lady who asked you what 
effect it would have upon the churches if the laity went in for 
dual membership thought of your answer. That answer, “It 
would soften the theological climate and deepen the religious 
life,’ was given with such assurance that at first I almost accepted 
it. But then I began to think how it would work out in practise. 

I am a member of a Universalist church. There is a Con- 
gregational church in the town with which we are on most friend- 
ly terms. Suppose, to show my good will, my broad-mindedness, 
my Christianity, I decide to become a member of the Congrega- 
tional church without giving up the Universalist church. 

Would my name on the list of members be of any value in 
itself? But what else could I give them? I am already giving 


all the money and all the work that I can afford to the Uni- 
versalist church. Anything contributed to the Congregational 
church—money, work, attendance at services—would be taken 
from them. Would there be any gain in that? Would it be 
helpful to either church, would it make more friendly relations 
between the two churches, to have me divide what I can give 
and do between them? I do not think it would, and I am sure 
it would not be good for me. There is nothing sectarian in this. 
It would be exactly the same if there was another Universalist 
church in the town and I tried to be a member of that as well as 
of the one I now belong to. I could not do it with any satis- 
faction to either church or to myself. The result would be less 
good-will instead of more. 

I wonder if you considered that answer before you made it, 
and if you have any reasons besides your natural optimism and 
your enthusiasm for unity for thinking it would result that way. 
If you have, please tell us what they are. 

Church Member. 


An admirable letter. Answering in a sentence the other 
correspondent we did not make clear that we are not proposing to 
start a movement to induce church members to take dual fel- 
lowship. Any advantage there may be in dual fellowship will 
come from its being simple and spontaneous. Most people can 
not afford to contribute to two churches, nor have they time to 
work in two churches. Nobody we know of is advocating such a 
thing. But if a person could contribute to more than one and 
help more than one, he might do a great service, provided the 
two churches were co-operating and not competitive agencies. 
Deep in the fiber of a lot of church members is the idea that a 
church is an army called of God to fight rival armies. Hence if 
one has anything to do with another church, such people think 
of it much as belligerents in actual warfare regard ‘‘commerce 
with the enemy.’’ Whatever changes these old ideas is bound 
to quicken the religious life. 

The Editor. 
* * 

REPUBLISH SWEETSER ON DE BENNEVILLE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Heartily seconding Professor Tousey’s request to republish 
Dr. Perkins’s great address, I want to ask why you can not give 
us De Benneville, by Sweetser. Talk about John Murray being 
a romantic character, here is a story far and away more romantic 
and interesting, and Dr. Sweetser tells it admirably. 

JOR. 

Boston, Mass. 

* * . 
THE MANAGER SAYS IT WILL BE DONE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to second Dr. Tousey’s request that the address of 
Dr. Perkins be printed in pamphlet form. Let’s make a tract 
of it. If you approve please put it through. 

Frank Oliver Hall. 

Darien, Conn. 

* * 
A MODEL OF WHAT CRITICS SHOULD BE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish first to say that I think you mean to be absolutely 
fair, in fact I never heard of an editor who was so willing to print 
adverse criticisms. Surely one can not praise this trait too highly! 
I also enjoy the humor that so endears you to your readers. I 
think the Christian Leader is a very able and interesting paper. 
I have especially liked the sermons of Universalist ministers and 
the ‘Reactions of Our Readers,’’ also the General Convention 
notes. 

Having shown this side of the shield I now turn to the other. 
What I don’t like about the editorials is this: There is no need for 
a religious paper to be so liberal that it seems almost to be play- 
ing into the hands of those who have no place for the church in 
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their scheme of things. For instance take the quotation from L. 
P. Jacks, on the cover of the issue of May 5. Most of it is very 
true, but what point is gained by a paper, presumably trying to 
interest people in helping along the church, bringing to the at- 
tention of its readers that people outside it are often better than 
those in it? Let some one else show up that side. Sometimes 
in an effort to be “broad’’ you seem unfair to the church people 
who have had so many of their ideals rudely shaken that I 
sometimes wonder there are enough of us left with reverence for 
things sacred to carry on. There’s the Maud Royden con- 
troversy. (I know you will love to have that brought up again!) 
Why not let some secular paper take up the cudgels for her in 
regard to smoking? Then where is the merit of praising Rupert 
Hughes so highly, a writer who delves down into the mud to find 
out the worst about our national heroes? Does it make any 
one any happier to think Washington drank and gambled (cus- 
toms of his day), or that Alexander Hamilton was a libertine? 
Let the Leader refrain from comment on such things and save its 
space to praise finer things. There is enough printed in news- 
papers and books of our day to draw our thoughts downward. 
I hope that the Leader in its honest attempt to be fair and lib- 
eral will remember that some subjects are best treated by non- 
religious papers. 
Enclosed find check for renewal. 
BoM. Cs 


* * 


GOES ALONG WITH THE REST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader goes along with the best Paints and feelings 
and purposes in the world, and that, it seems to me, means true 
progress. 

E. W. Brainard. 

Peoria, Ill. 

* * 


DR. NASH ON THE WORD UNIVERSALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Dodge and others have started a trickle in my arroyo. 
I too am a partisan and devotee of the banished word Uni- 
versalism. It is not only the biggest, it is the biggest possible, 
the absolutely ultimate, word. It is also the richest, the bravest, 
the profoundest, the most unanswerable, the most luminous 
word. If our church can claim the credit of putting that word 
into the vocabulary, and the conception which it expresses into 
the thought of Christendom, it is a superlative glory, of which 
we ought to be very proud and very jealous. 
ew To be sure, the splendor, the majesty, the autocracy, of the 
word did not dawn upon us all at once. Our most serious handi- 
cap is perhaps the popular notion that we use it only to convey a 
dogma of future finality. And of course that is about all it 
meant to the fathers. But they builded better than they knew. 
Now, in the widening, straining outlooks of an unmanacled age 
of enlightenment, this is the very word which science, philosophy, 
even literature and art, grab at to reveal their utmost dreams, 
their valorous logic, their ecstasy of beauteous vision. And just 
when the word and the idea are captivating the imagination, 
answering the doubts, summing up the reasonings of men, it 
seems we have become timid or distrustful, and dipped our colors 
to conformity of sentimentalism. 

I know the grandeur and audacity of the word have made it 
a stumbling block to the purblind; and I confess some sympathy 
with the argument that if this inscription on our banner is an 
offense and a handicap, after all it is not the word we care for, 
but the idea, the faith and hope and love it voices. But, there is 
no other word—is there?—that tells the story. And when we 
cease to tell that story above everything else, our message is 
dumb and our mission is done. Would it not be better, in the 
spirit of Washington, to “erect a standard to which the wise and 
noble may repair,’’ and leave the issue in the hands of God? 

The word Christian as a title is unsatisfactory because it is 
indefinite. It may mean this or that. I doubt that there is a 
single item, either of faith or life, which it invariably connotes 


to all, who nevertheless wear and are entitled to wear the name. 
Call any assemblage of average men to this name, and they may 
understand you to be a socialist, a humanist, a revolutionist, a 
pragmatist, a progressive, a standpatter, a dogmatist, a mystic, 
an emotionalist, a philanthropist, a pietist, a Stratonist, a Mac- 
Phersonist, a Jacksite, a Fosdickist, or what have you? The 
confusion is unavoidable. The editor has his own idea, but so 
have his readers. Why give the trumpet an uncertain sound, 
when we have a keynote that is unique, unifying, a call that it- 
self sets the battle in array? 

“But we don’t like the ism.’”’ Listen: Universalism is not 
an ism, but the doom of isms, or at best their humbling and 
subordination. Ours is the circle which takes in all the lesser 
circles, synthesizing them, shaming them out of their egotism 
and belligerency. 

Nor do I particularly fancy the term Leader. It smacks a 
bit of self-appointed pontification, and I am just narrow enough 
not to want a pope. The best we can do with this word leader is 
to forget it. Our editor doesn’t try or want to be a leader; he 
says his say,as he should, and we can like it or lump it. Mostly 
I like it immensely; sometimes I lump it hard! 

If I were boss—as, thank goodness, I am not—I would re- 
vive our own magnificent banner, and raise its challenge, its 
Lindbergh light, to the very peak. I would inscribe on its 
field just one electric word, Universalism. And for a motto, 
I would place beneath, “‘One God and Father of all, who is over 
all, and through all, and in all—one sonship, one brotherhood, 
one law, one element, one divine event to which creation moves.”’ 
And then, if possible, I would lengthen the editor’s tether, and 
bid him make the paper still more universal, with the single sug- 
gestion that at least one article each week develop in some phase 
the theme of the imposing and prophetic title. 

C. Ellwood Nash. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


* x 


KEEP UP THE GOOD WORK 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


I know that our denomination is strongly against capital 
punishment but I do wish that I could see more of it in our great 
Leader and that it might be preached against in every pulpit until 
the barbarous outrage is abolished in every state of our Union. 
There is nothing in our Bible to endorse it. 

Louisa A. Cooper. 

Lansing, Mich. 

* * 
WHAT COMMON HONESTY MEANS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

There were two churches in the small village near where 
most of my boyhood days were passed. The spirit of fellowship 
which each expressed for the other was after the kind that vicious 
dogs are apt to exhibit when they meet. My mother was a Bap- 
tist. On Sundays, father would hitch old Dobbin to the family 
vehicle, and together we would wheel away to the Baptist house 
of worship. I think I must have heard more sermons on pre- 
destination and election while yet a small boy than most people 
hear in the course of a long lifetime. The neighboring church in 
the village was emphatically Methodist, and the Methodist 
preachers, like the Baptist, were dictatorial in presenting their 
dogmas. Most preachers of my boyhood acquaintance were 
doughty warriors, and the same could be said of the laity. I 
well remember listening to a bit of conversation between two 
Baptist brothers, the subject of their talk being the ability and 
understanding of the new minister the church had just settled. 
“Have you sounded him?” one of them asked. ‘‘Yes, partly,’’ 
was the reply. ‘‘And how did you find him?” ‘“‘Oh, he is sound 
on foreordination, and all right on election, and I think he will 
be strong for endless misery.’’ I do not recall anything more of 
their conversation, but my impression is that they were satisfied 
that the church had made no mistake in calling the new preacher. 
But something has happened since the days of which I write. 
There are the same two churches in the same little village, but 
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the belligerent spirit of the days of controversy has mostly 
disappeared. 

For several years I was a traveling salesman. One day at 
a small country inn I met a man who proved to be a clergyman. 
We entered into conversation, which turned upon the subject 
of his work. All the time I felt sure that I had met the man be- 
fore. In the course of our conversation I said that I was a Uni- 
versalist. “So am I,’ said he, ‘I am a Universalist preacher.”’ 

Where in the world, I questioned, have I met this man? 
“You remind me,” I observed, ‘‘of a man who was at one time 
pastor of the Methodist church in the village of M eG 
is not surprising,’ said he, “for Iam the man. I am now pastor 
of the Methodist church in W——. I am a Methodist-Uni- 


versalist.’? On another occasion I met a clergyman who con- 
fessed to me that he was a Methodist-Unitarian. It was at a 
sanitarium where I was stopping as a patient. Among the 


other patients there was an educated Jew, and we three often 
met in one of the treatment rooms. Both men were scholarly, 
and, partly for instruction but more for amusement, I often 
asked theological questions in the hope of engaging them in 
debate. More often than otherwise they seemed to agree, and 
even when the work and character of Jesus were considered. One 
day I said to the clergyman, ‘‘Your conversation with our friend 
the Jew surprises me.’”’ ‘And why?’ he asked. ‘Because of the 
pulpit ‘you fill,’ I replied. ‘“‘But,’’ said he, ‘‘the views I express 
to the Jew I do not express to my people.” ‘“‘Why not?’ I asked. 
“Because they are not yet ready for such instruction.” “How 
long will it take them to get ready if you teach them something 
else?”’ I rejoined. 

And what, I ask, are we benighted laymen going to do or 
become if men appointed to teach and interpret are willing to 
suppress or garble the truth? A friend has been praising the 
ability and character of a liberal Presbyterian minister. All I 
could say was that if the man is really liberal, then he is not a 
Presbyterian. Liberal and Presbyterian are contradictory terms. 
It is like saying that a stick is long and short, or that a block is 
round and square. We common folks lack the ability to under- 
stand the intricacies of theological systems, but we do know what 
common honesty means. 

Harper W. Dewey. 

Sidney Center, N. Y. 


* * 


LEAVE US OUT BUT THINK ON THIS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You are very magnanimous in publishing the letters which 
rake you up and down for your shortcomings. May I say a word 
on the other side for the Leader as I see it under your editorship? 

You are accused of being spineless, not a good Universalist, 
and a few other things of like import. I can hardly believe my 
eyes as I read your words week after week—the editor of a de- 
nominational paper so Christian that he is accused of being dis- 
loyal to the sect, so gentle and Christlike with his critics that 
fellow members ask for his removal. Permit me to say that the 
only other church paper within my knowledge that succeeds as 
well as yours in accenting Christianity rather than sectarianism 
is the Christian Century—and that paper is professedly non-de- 
nominational. 

About the late Episcopalian ordination of a Universalist 
minister. May a former Anglican priest who has come out of his 
old allegiance into Unitarian-Universalist fellowship give his 
own reaction to this business? Sir, you can not know how much 
of a concession was made by Bishop Slattery because you were 
never a student at the General Theological Seminary. I can re- 
call the days when the proposed Concordat with the Congrega- 
tionalists was being argued out. The young High Churchmen 
were all threatening to secede to Rome if it passed. Why, the 
very idea, it meant granting the right to celebrate Mass to men 
who did not believe in the Real Presence! But consider further. 
Dr. Rice is a Universalist—he denies the doctrine of Hell. Asa 
student under the Rey. Francis J. Hall at the General I was 
taught not only that belief in Hell’s existence was de fide but that 
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it was a place, not a condition! Still further, Dr. Rice is a mem- 
ber of a church which consorts with and grants ministerial fellow- 
ship to Unitarians, who deny that mankind is saved only by the 
atoning blood of the Lamb of God, the one doctrine that leaves 
any room for the idea of sacrifice in the communion service. 
Now that Dr. Rice is a bona fide priest of the line of apostolic 
succession, I am wondering where that leaves me and dozens like 
me who are now Unitarian ministers but still bear on our brows 
the marks of the bishop’s hands—for according to the best High 
Church theology ordination is a sacrament leaving an eternal 
impression upon the candidate. I myself was deposed from the 
priesthood for having left the Episcopal Church for that of 
Rome, but I am still assured by my former confreres that I am a 
priest forever. If the Universalists begin receiving episcopal 
ordination and recognition, will I too be invited to begin the re- 
exercise of my old priestly offices? 

Iam out of touch with affairs now in the Anglo-Roman group 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church, but I can guess something 
of the conversation that has followed the ordination of Dr. Rice, 
and none of it complimentary either to the Universalists or to 
the Broad Church wing represented by Dr. Slattery. That 
several of the more sensitively ‘‘Catholic’’? Episcopalians have 
not gone to Rome as a result of this last Protestant victory in 
the Episcopal Church must be due, I think, to the fact that 
Roman submission means just what it says, submission. 

Dr. Rice, you are a Christian gentleman. Dr. Slattery, you 
have acted like a Christian Bishop..Dr. van Schaick, you have 
spoken like a Christian prophet. Would to God the fact that all 
of you are more interested in Christianity than in the immediate 
prospects of your little groups could become an epidemic—we 
should then have that Liberal Christian Church I am still hop- 
ing and praying may become a reality. There is no denomina- 
tion that is both Liberal and Christian all the way through so far 
as I can see. But there seems to be an invisible fellowship of 
Liberal Christians running through all the denominations, as 
near perhaps as we shall ever get to the Civitas Dei of which 
Augustine dreamed. 

As for the demise of Universalism prophesied by the Register, 
est a rire! A denomination whose “‘left wing’’ openly denies 
the existence of God and scoffs at prayer and the ideas of the 
soul and its immortality, might be told to look to itself. I am 
told on good authority that the Unitarian divinity schools are 
to-day largely Humanist. If so the future of the Unitarians 
seems likely to be atheistic. When that becomes an accomplished 
fact will not Unitarianism have disappeared, for the name im- 
plies a belief in one God—but God! The Unitarians have a per- 
fect right to go the way they please, but wherein do they criticise 
the Universalists for deciding to remain Christians? 

Mr. Editor, if you go to your destruction for having been 
too good a Christian, how truly will your life have been lived 
after the model of him whom you chose for your leader! 

John Clarence Petrie. 

First Unitarian Church, Lynchburg, Va. 


* * 


THE RUSSIAN RELIEF HERO 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The men who risked their lives did not stop to inquire wheth- 
er the poor devils who were dying had had the necessary disci- 
pline and training to give them desirable moral fiber. They 
went joyously to the job and saved them. 

The outstanding man in it all is the commander of the 
Krassin with his whole responsibility for the ship and the crew; 
weighing caution and daring; keeping from getting crushed or 
wrecked; not starting back for coal and supplies with so great 
an error on the side of safety as to fail in the rescues; not sticking 
so long as to lack the coal or food to get out. In a month he 
established the confidence of the world in his integrity and 
ability as he faced his overwhelming responsibilities. Lamono- 
vich, I think hisnameis. He is a great man. 

1B. 
Washington, D.C. 
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Understanding Our World 


IS THE JAPANESE MIND ESSENTIALLY NON- 
RELIGIOUS?* 

The convention of the three religions which met in Tokyo 
a few days ago raised by its mere existence a more interesting 
question than any involved in its excellent resolutions on peace 
and brotherhood. Can one conceive of such a conference in any 
other land? If in most countries the various Christian sects 
have now learned to live in peace together, they are still distant 
from the stage of joint conventions at the sign of the glad hand. 
When a Catholic and a Protestant divine appear on the same 
platform in support of some public cause, they and their hearers 
feel that something fine, modern and tolerant has been achieved. 
The House of Commons is a broad-minded worldly assembly; 
it has just been through a brainstorm of passion over a revised 
prayerbook. America is a tolerant country, and as its form of 
government was established after the religious wars were over, 
its constitution carries no religious stigmata, yet a religious issue 
is about to figure in the Presidential contest. 

Those examples are from Christian countries; the founder of 
Christianity said that he came not with peace but with a sword; 
but if we turn to non-Christian countries the picture is worse. 
Every Ramazan that comes round in India sees bloody religious 
rioting between Hindus and Mohammedans. How does it come 
that in Japan three diverse creeds, Shinto, Buddhism and Chris- 
tianity, feel a consciousness of unity which impels them to make 
public and joint expression of it? The convention, as was 
pointed out the other day, is not a new impulse but the outcome 
of a native Japanese movement which has been visible for nearly 
twenty years. Is it true that the Japanese are at heart a non- 
religious people, a nation of ‘‘natural agnostics,’’ or,as Chamber- 
lain puts it, “‘essentially an undevotional people?”’ 

The foreigner as he goes about the country sees temples and 
shrines everywhere, empty most of the time, it may be, but by 
no means deserted. At the great Buddhist temples he may see 
and hear rituals scarcely less impressive than those of the Roman 
Church. But the typical scene is that of the solitary worshiper 
who with hands clasped and head bowed murmurs a brief prayer 
on the threshold of the temple and turns away. It is a simple, 
light-hearted, perfunctory ceremony, yet whether the feeling 
from which it springs be deep or shallow, it is widely shared. 
One would have to be a very dogmatic Christian to say that this 
simple act is less religious than the prayer of a Spanish or Italian 
peasant in a village church, or the more strenuous Protestant 
gesture of listening once a week to a sermon. The impression 
which the observer may get from his eyes is confirmed by the 
figures—not to be taken too literally—which allege that the fol- 
lowers of Shinto in Japan number 16,216,000, and those of Bud- 
dhism 48,420,000. 

Acts of state or public religion may be in Japan, as in other 
countries, largely formal, yet even here striking evidences can be 
seen. When Admiral Togo had defeated the Russians at the 
Battle of the Japan Sea his first act was to take his victorious 
fleet to the Bay of Ise to pay homage to the Imperial ancestors. 
When so modern a statesman as Viscount Goto was working for 
so realistic an end as the restoration of diplomatic relations with 
Russia he worshiped at the tombs of Prince Ito and Prince Kat- 
sura who, in their lifetime, had upheld a policy of friendship 
with Russia. When the so-called ronin wanted to prevent the 
present Emperor, then Crown Prince, from visiting Europe, 
they carried their unavailing prayers to the national shrines. 

All this goes side by side with a tolerance hardly to be dis- 
tinguished from indifference. It may be that it only seems in- 


*We are indebted to one of the missionaries for this edito- 


* rial taken from the Japan Advertiser of Tokyo, forwarded with 


the comment: “To the best of my knowledge, about which I 
‘grow more modest the longer I live, this is a fair statement.” 
‘The man who wrote the editorial obviously is a man of unusual 
insight.—The Editor. 


difference to Westerners with their traditions of intolerance. 
But these traditions are the expression of a fierce sense of the 
importance of religion. We can not at this time of day but ad- 
mire the Buddhists of Tokyo who, when the first American 
missionaries came here after the Restoration, lent them their 
temples for preaching. Yet one asks what vitality there can be 
in a religion of such all-embracing tolerance. 

Many modern educated Japanese might be called agnostics 
if that term which implies a thought-out attitude of mind can 
be justly applied to what appears to be plain indifference. Yet 
thé recent convention was composed of educated people and they 
were professing and active religionists. If they were indifferent 
it was not towards religion but towards religious differences. 
Dr. Sidney Gulick has ascribed the religious indifference of the 
Japanese to the influence of Confucianism, which inculcates 
skepticism about supernatural beings and their relation to the 
world and lays all its stress on conduct. This may help to ex- 
plain the convention, for it was entirely concerned with questions 
of practical morality. It found a common meeting place in 
ethical ideas and its ethical unity was strong enough to overcome 
its differences of faith. And this seems to lead us back to the 
point that the Japanese are essentially a non-religious people; 
they easily subordinate their religious beliefs to others that seem 
more practical. 

Christian influence was strong, if not the strongest in the 
convention, and it is commonly admitted that though by nu- 
merical standards Christianity is ludicrously weak in Japan— 
212,000 all told, according to the Japan Year Book—its influence 
has gone deep. The moral and humanitarian side of the Christian 
doctrine makes a powerful appeal to the Japanese mind. That 
is essentially a practical, constructive mind, more easily reached 
by a message which points the way to a better life here and now 
than by one which speaks of Nirvana. Count Keyserling was 
so struck by this characteristic that he declared that the Japanese 
were not Orientals but essentially Westerners, and even Chris- 
tians, Christianity being in his view the religion of energy and 
action as opposed to the Eastern religions of! contemplation. 
It is significant that many of the younger Japanese Christians 
are ardently proclaiming the social gospel of Christianity which 
they hardly distinguish from politics. Whatever is taken from 
the West by Japan becomes Japanese, and this inherited, tradi- 
tional, ‘‘non-religious’’ tendency seems to be driving the Jap- 
anese to select from Christianity its ethical teachings rather 
than its doctrines. 

* * 
ENEMIES AND ALLIES OF THE MISSIONARY 

Another echo frém Jerusalem comes in the form of a com- 
ment and a suggestion on the missionary enterprise by Canon 
Quick of Liverpool in the International Review of Missions. 
“It may not unreasonably be argued that the time has now come 
when Christian missionaries can afford to leave the destructive 
criticism of other religions, if not to secularism itself, yet to the 
steadily advancing forces of scientific and secular education. 
The missionary’s task is rather, so far as possible, to make com- 
mon cause with all who are still concerned to maintain a spiritual 
interpretation of the universe.’’ It is not so much the sugges- 
tion that the criticism of other forms of religion may be left to 
“secularism’’ as that Christian missionaries may use their time 
and energy to better advantage in constructive enterprises. 
Call it secularism or science or the advance of intelligence, or 
what you will, the progress of civilization will sweep away the 
superstitions of ‘‘heathenism”’ as far as missionary effort can fill 
the void with Christian faith. There is even danger that it may 
sweep them away too fast. But there are also other forces at 
work not specifically Christian, some of them not even specifically 
religious, which make for the dominance of the cause of human 
brotherhood and the spiritual interpretation of the universe. 
These are not the missionary’s enemies but his allies—The 
Christian Century. 
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Home and Children 


LIVE EACH DAY 
Wouldst thou fashion for thyself a seemly life? 
Then do not fret over what is past and gone; 
And spite of all thou mays’t have left behind 
Live each day as if thy life were just begun. 
Goethe. 


* * * 


THE DRAGON 
Frances B. Damon . 


mT is difficult to understand how a man could 
| knock about twenty-five years in the ministry 
and retain the modest and often shy demeanor 
Na of the Rev. Pascal Lane. 

Now, as he stood on the widow Potter’s homely 
threshold, holding his glossy hat in his hand and 
looking down upon her from his sturdy height, he felt 
abashed by her inferiority in size and stature. At 
that very moment the freakish and perhaps mythical 
specter we call the subconscious self was saying to 
him, ‘‘Her little bird, a poor, slight thing the pres- 
sure of a finger would have crushed, was stirring 
nimbly in its cage.” That was the widow Potter 
to a dot. And he felt like some big, strong, harmless 
but clumsy beast that scarcely dared to lift a paw lest 
he should annihilate her. There were sundry flittings 
to and fro until he was safely landed on the heavy sofa 
against the wall and she was perched on the edge of a 
giddy bamboo rocking-chair. In a soft, warbling 
voice she welcomed him as her new pastor. 

“Why, not exactly so,” he explained; “only a— 
a suppositional pastor as yet.” 

“But you have had a call to come, I understand,” 
she chirruped. 

“Why, not exactly so,” he repeated. “I have 
had an invitation—yes, but whether I have a call— 
I can not tell—as yet. I thought it might be well to 
meet some of the active members of the church and 
look over the land a little—and—”’ 

“Oh, I hope you will like us,” she broke forth 
sweetly. “Our pastors always stay and stay. We 
never send a man away. We couldn’t do a thing 


like that. And the manse is very pleasant and 
convenient. I do hope you will think favorably of 
URS” 


“TI appreciate your friendly spirit, Mrs.—er—” 
he glanced at his calling list—‘“Mrs. Porter, for they 
have all been telling me that you are one of the saints 
—always in your place at church, rain or shine, and 
ready to lend a hand in every good work.” It was 
easy for him to say this both because he had said it 
many times before and because, as he looked into her 
kind, sincere face, he felt it must be true to the letter. 

She drew a long breath and settled back in her 
chair. This time she neither chirruped nor sang. 
“Tf going to church regularly and paying in my pro- 
portionate mite makes me a saint—that’s easy. But 
for a long time I have had an uncomfortable suspicion 
that God Himself requires two or three other things 
of us.” 

He was evidently taken aback by this eccentric 
remark. ‘“‘Why—er—doubtless, doubtless, Mrs. Por- 
ter, yet we may safely assume, I think, that the church- 


supporting habit is a pretty sure sign—a very strong 
symptom, at least, of saintliness. Isn’t that right— 
Mrs. —er—Porter?”’ 

“Potter, please. But isn’t it strange that one 
can do all that—speak in prayer-meeting as regularly 
as a clock can tick, teach year in and year out in the 
Sunday school, appear the very pink of piety, yet all 
the time be a contemptible old sinner? I have just 
such a person in my mind this minute. One of this 
flock, Mr. Lane.” 

The Rev. Pascal Lane’s bland forehead darkened 
between his spectacled eyes. 

“T do indeed know just such a hypocrite, and I 
feel like telling you about it at the start, so that you 
may not be deceived as so many others have been.” 

He threw out a quick, protesting hand. “Your 
intentions, Mrs. Potter, are no doubt honest and— 
and kind, but it is much better, much better every way, 
for a minister to begin his pastorate with an unprej- 
udiced mind.” 

She colored and bit her lip. 

“T prefer not to be told anything against a pos- 
sible parishioner. Of course there are hypocrites. 
There have always been. But, truly, I have never 
happened to encounter what I should feel justified in 
calling a genuine dyed-in-the-wool hypocrite.” 

“Then look at me!’’ she cried with a quavering 
voice and a quivering chin. ‘Look at me! I am that 
hypocrite. I am nothing but a sheep in wolf’s cloth- 
mo 

The crease between the spectacled eyes disap- 
peared and a smile twinkled through the shining lenses. 
“A sheep in wolf’s clothing,” he repeated. ‘‘Well, 
pardon me, but I must say it is very becoming to 
you.” 

Mrs. Potter’s face with its halo of curling silvery 
blond hair flushed like a red, red rose. “I said,” she 
repeated with dignity, “a wolf in sheep’s clothing and 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing is what I mean. I feel to 
confess to you my fault. I promised myself that you 
should know the worst about me at the start. This 
life of deception has gone on long enough.” 

Mr. Lane glanced uneasily about as if seeking a 
way of escape. “My dear Mrs. Potter,’’ he expostu- 


lated, uncomfortably and without looking at her, “we 


are all sinners, Paul said—”’ 

“T mean,” she broke in, ‘“‘that I am a sinner in 
an up-to-date plain wicked way, not in any psalm- 
singing sense of two thousand years ago; and that’s 
what I want to tell you about.” 

The Rev. Pascal Lane was obviously discon- 
certed if not alarmed. ‘Mrs. Lane—when Mrs. 
Lane comes, my dear sister, you will find her a very 
reasonable and —er—comforting woman to confide 
in and to—er—counsel with. I shall be glad for you 
to know Mrs. Lane,” he ended glibly, reaching for 
his hat. 

“Mr. Lane,’’ returned Mrs. Potter, not at all 
like little Nell’s lowly and crushable linnet, ‘“‘does your 
office as a minister of the Most High include helping 
the sinful and the needy?” 

“Are you after help, Mrs. Potter?” 
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“Of course I am after help. Do you suppose I’m 
simply after making a fool of myself? Or do you 
think I am out of my mind? ” 

He wiped his crimson forehead with a lily-white 
handkerchief. “I—er—lI hardly know what to think. 
You are called one of the pillars of the church and you 
look like a lady of Christian graces. But you talk 
wildly of being a hypocrite of long standing. Of 
course—if—if I can really be any help to you—but 
you understand I very much doubt if I decide to stay 
here, anyway. It would seem more fitting for you to 
—to disclose your—your offense—to some one who 
has had the advantage of a longer acquaintance. 
Would it not?” 

Mrs. Potter wiped a tear from her cheek. She 
didn’t speak for a time, and then with gentle resigna- 
tion. 

“My old pastor thought so much of me—and 
the young man who came next was a mere boy. 
Somehow I felt this was my chance.. But I see you 
don’t care to be troubled by my trouble. Very well. 
Forget, please, that I mentioned it. Will the war in 
China be likely to destroy the good work our mis- 
sions have done, do you think?” 

Mr. Lane stroked his shining head, though every 
hair was already in its proper lot and place. Of course 
being a minister, and orthodox at that, it isn’t prob- 
able that he felt anything like impatience, otherwise 
one might have inferred from the look in his eye that 


he was saying in his heart, “Plague take this old 


woman”—that or something a good deal worse! But 
instead he was beginning suavely, “‘My good lady—” 

“T tell you I am not a good lady.” 

The Rev. Pascal Lane suddenly laughed outright. 
“Then go to it, madam, go to it! Bring out the 
dragon, and we’ll make an end of him, if the thing 
can be done.” 

She hesitated, then darting from her chair, took 
up from a workbasket a long, richly embroidered 
scarf which she shook out between him and the 
window. 

“T found that in the attic this morning. I thought 
it was safe and sound, but see what the moths have 


done to it. It’s like tissue paper, like thistle-down, a 
mere handful of rags. Utterly worthless. Ruined. 
That’s me!” Although she had been brought up on 


Quackenbos, she repeated, and with emphasis, ‘‘That’s 
me! Envy, envy, has eaten me through and through, 
just as the moths have eaten that scarf.” 

“Ts that all!’ exclaimed the minister. 

“All! Isn’t envy the meanest, most unforgivable 
sin in the world? 

“But I thought you must have had an unlawful 
love affair or, at the very least, had poisoned your 
grandmother and buried her in the cellar.” 

She clapped her small hands over her mouth and 
suppressed a scream of laughter. ‘Why Mr. Lane!” 

“But you’ve kept shivers running up and down 
my spine for the last half-hour.’’ 

“But, really, after all it isn’t any joke,”’ she said. 
“Tt’s a dreadful malady. I envy everybody. Children 
at their play, girls in love, people who are rich, all 
who are good to look at. When that beautiful singer 
sang to us Sunday, I was longing with might and 
main—almost to tears—to do it, too. I wasn’t thank- 


ful and satisfied to listen, J wanted to sing, and to 
sing just as well as she sang. Why, this spring I had a 
tree at the foot of my garden cut down, and—would 
you believe it? I stood and watched the woodchopper 
swing his axe until I was heart-sick. Oh, to be strong 
and husky and able to swing an axe with such ease 
and grace and rhythm—and to know I never was and 
never can be—that I never can cut down a tree! I 
long to cut down a tree!”’ 

“T see. And you felt like wishing upon that man 
a sunstroke, or a bolt of lightning, or a paralytic 
shock, because he had more strength and vigor than 
you have.” 

“Oh no! not in the least. Not that at all.” 

“And when you heard the singer you hoped she 
would strike a false note and flounder because—’ 

“Of course not, Mr. Lane. How can you!” 

“And when a woman has more money, or a better 
house, or wears finer clothes, or shows more talent, 
or does bigger things than you—why, you think hard 
thoughts of her and go about saying spiteful things. 
Isn’t that the way of it?” 

“Well, I should hope not,’”—and Mrs. Potter 
wiped a tear from the other cheek. 

“Then never again say that you are envious. 
Put that notion out of your head once for all. It is 
not envy that troubles you, but a rush of honest and 
every way worthy and commendable desires. It is 
not unchristian or even unwomanly for you to long 
for the strength and skill of the woodchopper. These 
desires are prophecies of what you are to be and 
do.” 

“You don’t expect they’ll let me cut down trees 
in heaven?” she threw out laughingly. 

“T expect they will let you fulfill in some way 
every good and honest desire. God’s supply of 
strength and opportunity is inexhaustible, I believe. 
But the wrong is just here, may I say. You let these 
desires make you unhappy, it would seem, although 
you don’t look unhappy a bit. It is certainly un- 
christian to let ourselves be unhappy if we can help 
it. Now, I think I can advise you here out of my own 
experience, for we all have these untamed, great, 
glorious, impossible desires—impossible here and now. 
The thing to do is to catch one, a small one, and put a 
bit in its mouth, and ride it to victory. Then you'll 
be so busy and interested in taking care of that par- 
ticular hobby you'll forget all about your impossible 
desires, and be as happy as you look—and as you 
deserve to be.” 

“T wonder—do I quite understand?” 

“Oh, yes, I think so. Do one thing—one thing— 
anything, so thoroughly that no one can do it better. 
If you are already doing it, go for another job now— 
instantly.”’ 

“At my age?” 

“At any age. Study one particular period of 
the world’s history, or saturate yourself with one poet, 
or learn all about the potato aphid, or how baskets 
are made, or how dyes are produced—any one thing 
that interests you—and conquer it. Be a conqueror 
in some one domain. You were made to be that—a 
conqueror.” 

“Oh—and you are the man that didn’t mean to 
help me!” 
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It is a rather overwhelming experience 
to read within a very few days three such 
books as I comment upon this week. 
First, Winfred Ernest Garrison’s Cathol- 
icism and the American Mind (Willett, 
Clark and Colby, $2.50), which is a care- 
ful study of the genius of the Roman 
Church and of the problems which are 
raised by its transplanting to American 
soil. Next, Ford C. Ottman’s Herbert 
Booth (Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), the 
story of one of General Booth’s sons who 
after long years of service found the 
“Army” system of government intolerable 
and went out to work alone. And finally, 
the latest work of the German biographer, 
Emil Ludwig, The Son of Man (Boni and 
Liveright, $3.00), a life of the Man in 
whose name and to perpetuate whose 
spirit the Roman Church and the Salvation 
Army, as well as countless other organiza- 
tions, have been created. That two such 
world-wide organizations, engaged in so 
many and various forms of humanitarian 
endeavor, commanding the allegiance of 
so many consecrated and self-sacrificing 
men and women, should ever have come 
into being is in itself an extraordinary 
testimony to two inescapable facts. The 
first is the capacity of men and women for 
disinterested human service at great cost 
to themselves. The second is the fact that 
both alike, though they differ in so many 
ways from each other and from other 
religious societies, base all they do upon 
ardent beliefs regarding the person of the 
carpenter of Nazareth. 

In one particular, of great moment to 
both, the Roman Church and the Salvation 
Army are alike. Each demands of all of 
its servants an utter obedience and a 
willing surrender to direction, an unques- 
tioning acquiescence in policies determined 
upon by “superiors.’’ And this central- 
ization of authority rests ultimately upon 
the belief that the head of the organization 
(the Pope by virtue of office or the General 
by virtue of special personal gifts) repre- 
sents the Divine Will and should be obeyed 
as a man would obey God if he could 
directly know His mind. Such authori- 
tative control of an organization over its 
members is more readily understood when 
we are considering one that has persisted 
through many centuries and comes down 
from ages in which all human relationships 
were similarly based on authority, and 
when we take into account the fact that it 
is strongest in those countries which have 
been least affected by the modern love of 
liberty. Yet even in this case, we are 
faced with the development of the Roman 
Church in countries professedly democratic 
in institutions, devoted to enlightenment, 
and ready to avail themselves of the re- 
sults of scientific methods of inquiry. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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And such control is extraordinary when 
we examine the history of the Salvation 
Army, conceived and developed within 
the lifetime of many of my readers and 
most effective in its work where personal 
liberties are most secure. 

Dr. Garrison’s book is not hurriedly 
produced to help answer a question upper- 
most in many minds to-day in view of 
Governor Smith’s candidacy. It is the 
fruit of long study. There is careful docu- 
mentation for all statements made. An- 
swering the question whether it is con- 
ceivable that a Catholic President, a pre- 
dominantly Catholic Congress, and legis- 
latures with a majority of Catholics would 
ever submit to dictation from the Pope 
ordering a change in the Constitution 
of the United States and the establish- 
ment of Catholicism as the religion of the 
state, he categorically says this would be 
impossible. ‘‘Throughout history Catholic 
laymen have been rising in revolt against 
the efforts of the church to dominate the 
state.’’ Catholic France disestablished the 
church and freed the schools; Catholic 
Austria abrogated the concordat with the 
Holy See when the Pope had declared his 
infallibility; Catholic Italy overthrew 
Rome’s papal government at the very 
time this claim of the Pope was being 
proclaimed. ‘‘Will Catholics who have 
lived all their lives under American in- 
stitutions meekly vote to make the United 
States a dependent province of Rome? 
Never.’”’ Yet, Dr. Garrison believes, there 
are three areas in which we may properly 
fear that Catholics would permit the 
church to encroach upon the domain of 
civil government. These areas of inevit- 
able conflict are marriage, property, and 
education. 

On marriage Father Ryan (‘State and 
Church’’) is quoted as follows: “‘Accord- 
ing to the Catholic position, the State 
has no right to make laws affecting the 
validity of the marriages of baptized 
persons. . . . She does not consider that 
human welfare is promoted by State 
recognition of any marriage which she 
pronounces invalid, nor by State prohibi- 
tion of any marriage that she declares to 
be valid.”” (And Father Ryan is one of 
the authorities Governor Smith quoted in 
his Open Letter published last year in the 
Atlantic Monthly.) On such matters as 
birth-control shall we turn the whole 
problem over to the hierarchy of a church 
governed by Italian cardinals and a Pope, 
or proceed scientifically to determine it 
on the basis of demonstrable results for 
human welfare? 

As to property, we have seen in the 
Mexican troubles how serious a conflict 
may arise as to the status of church proper- 
ty. The church alone among corporations 
advances the claim that it has the right 
to hold property as an inherent element 
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in its nature as a divine institution. Such 
issues are not likely to arise in the United 
States, but certainly there are possibilities 
of conflict in relation to taxation and the 
right of the state to gain access to build- 
ings in which persons have been known to 
be detained against their will. 

The school question is more immediately 
serious. Catholic authorities have urged 
and demanded a distribution of tax-money 
so that public support may go to parochial 
schools. ‘‘All education, as all life, should 
be religious, and all education divorced 
from religion is an evil.” “Education 
being essentially a function of the spiritual 
society, its direction and control must 
rest ultimately with that society.”” Thus 
two Catholic authorities. When Governor 
Smith said, ‘I believe in the public 
schools,” he either meant what most of 
my readers do not mean by those words, 
or he was in conflict with announced 
policies of his church. 

Dr. Garrison has written a very readable 
book on a subject about which most 
Protestants are ignorant. Prejudice gen- 
erally determines opinion on the subjects 
it discusses; the book is as nearly unprej- 
udiced as any book written by a Protes- 
tant could be. It is a calm, dispassionate 
discussion of a question which citizens of 
the United States will necessarily be com- 
pelled to face sooner or later. 

The story of Herbert Booth reveals the 
incidence of a system of discipline and 
control in the promotion of religious work 
upon an individual. JI remember well as 
a boy seeing “‘General’’ Booth welcomed 
to a certain city. At a bridge on the con- 
fines of the city he was met by Salvation- 
ists, who had planned an elaborate pro- 
cession. Some detail in the plans dis- 
pleased the old man and he ordered a 
radical change, much to the discomfiture 
of his subordinates. Their mild protests 
brought forth from him a torrent of abuse 
and egotistical inquiries as to who com- 
manded the Army, and what I heard that 
afternoon destroyed any desire I had to 
hear the ‘‘General’s’’ address later in the 
day. It was the autocracy of the One 
Man Government insisted upon by William 
Booth that finally drove Herbert, as it 
had driven others of his family, out of 
the Army. The struggle through which 
Herbert Booth found his way to a decision 
is graphically told in this book, and there 
is a one-sided record of his correspondence 
with his father following his resignation. 
His account of his spiritual crisis was 
written with a view to use that might be 
made of it in any future estimate of the 
Army and of the part played by members 
of the Booth family, and therefore it is 
somewhat self-conscious. But it is in- 
teresting and gives one a good deal of in- 
sight into the difficulties encountered when 
the attempt is made to proclaim Christian 
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truth and express the Christian spirit 
through an organization modeled after a 
military machine. It is not clear why the 
later part of Booth’s story is considered 
worth giving to the public. He was a 
successful evangelist and prophet of the 
second coming, but failed to realize his 
ambition when he attempted to found a 
Christian Confederacy for the promotion 
of a union of Christians around a funda- 
mentalist theology. 

Ludwig’s Son of Man is a picture of 
Jesus which will be far from satisfactory 
to those who derive from Jesus doctrines 
of God and of the church such as ortho- 
doxy, Catholic or Protestant, has cherished. 
“A placid carpenter, full of God’s grace, 
overflowing with love for the heavenly 
Father, for his earthly brethren, for chil- 


dren, animals, and plants, has, by stress, 


of the popular demand that he should 
work miracles, by the exclamations of the 
multitude, by the suspicion and enmity of 
the priests, by the contemptuous attitude 
of the members of his own household, by 
the sayings and doings and the fate of a 
forerunner, been driven within a year 
along a narrowing and steepening path, 
until at length he has come to believe that 
he is the redeemer whom a proud and suf- 
fering people awaits, to bring deliverance 
and afterwards to rule.” In that long 
sentence, better than by any other quota- 
tion, one finds the essential point of view 
of Ludwig. Whatever one’s judgment re- 
garding his interpretation of the career of 
Jesus, those who are willing to follow his 
reconstruction of the incidents so frag- 
mentarily told in the gospels and to see 
Jesus in the human setting which was cer- 
tainly his origin, will find page after page 
in this book helpful, illuminating, stirring. 
The miracles are treated “‘naturalistically,’’ 
as Ludwig says, because he is “writing 
history and building up a picture of human 
characters.”” He does not allow himself 
the free play of imagination, like the author 
of “By an Unknown Disciple.” Only 
“in outlooks and methods of expression, 
only in the bridges of thought whereby 
the words and the deeds are intercon- 
nected,’’ has he given it free rein. (Curi- 
ously proof-readers have allowed reign 
at this point.) Hight brief preliminary 
chapters on Jerusalem, an example of 
the author’s power in historical inter- 
pretation, give a very illuminating setting 
to the story that follows. 

When one lays down this book, as when 
one takes up again the gospels, one won- 
ders and wonders at the irony of history. 
Jesus, himself the very antithesis of 
ecclesiasticism, far removed from military 
efficiency in all his saving work amongst 
sick souls, himself a rebel against authority 
and tradition—this Jesus the inspiration 
and watchword of “‘princes of the church,” 
of ‘territorial commands” in an ‘‘army of 
salvation,’’ of denominational campaigns. 
Of course the answer many would give is 
that this Jesus, seen by Ludwig as most 


of my readers see him for themselves in 
the gospel pages, is not the Jesus who 
existed. For them the Son of Man was 
also God incarnate, a unique revelation of 
a divine purpose fully known to himself. 


So will honest and sincere men differ in 
the conclusions to which they feel driven 
by such facts as they have an opportunity 
to study! 

H.E.B.S. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


AUTOGRAPHED GREETINGS OF 
CLARA BARTON 


We have received from a member of 
the family of Clara Barton autographed 
greetings which she planned to send out to 
her friends the last year of her life. She 
had signed these greetings but found the 
task of addressing them too much for her 
failing strength. 

There are only five of them, and they 
are on sale at ten dollars each, the money 
derived from such sale to be contributed 
to the endowment fund for the birthplace 
at North Oxford, Mass. 

Marietta B. Wilkins, Chairman. 
ei re 


A LETTER FROM JAPAN 


My dear W. N. M. A. Friends: 

The following letter has just come from 
Miss Bowen, and I believe I am doing the 
thing you want me to do when I publish 
it in the Christian Leader that you may 
read it. While you are spending these 
happy vacation days I believe you will 
want to pay for one week or half a week 
to keep this Blackmer Home girl in the 
Garden Home Hospital. 

Sincerely, 
Grace Vallentyne. 


Send checks to Mrs. Walter P. Schon- 
land, 25 Logan Street, Lawrence, Mass. 


Blackmer Home. 
June 25, 1928. 
My dear Mrs. Vallentyne: 

A little over a year ago one of our 
loveliest girls, with fat rosy cheeks, spark- 
ling eyes, and heavy ropes of black silky 
hair, was forced to leave our Home and 
her school because of her health. The 
doctors couldn’t seem to find very much 
trouble with her and although we had her 
examined they thought she had nervous 
exhaustion or something. We couldn’t 
let her continue school even though she 
was determined to do so, because she was 
so weak. 

It was decided that the best thing to 
do was for her to go home and rest a year 
—and then continue with her school if 
she was able. So this April she returned 
looking very hopeful, but she was still 
nervous when she told me she was ready 
to start school again. 

Before I let her undertake school again 
I sent her to St. Luke’s Hospital for an 
examination. There they found that she 
had contracted a slight tubercular condi- 
tion. There was a spot on one lung. 
The doctor said that she must go to a 
hospital and receive the right kind of 


treatment at once or her condition would 
become worse. If’ she were treated 
properly now the doctor said there was 
hope of saving her life, and he told us 
of a fine Christian sanitarium where young 
girls were treated who were not in a hope- 
less condition. 

So we took Shizuko Tsuge to the Gar- 
den Home, although we had little hope of 
entering her because the Blackmer Home 
had no money to give a girl who was no 
longer entered in the Home, and Shizuko’s 
mother had no way of fully Lupporting 
her daughter. 

But finally an arrangement was made 
whereby the Garden Home generously 
helped by giving more than half of Shiz- 
uko’s expenses for six months, and the 
mother is able from her tiny pittance and 
the help of friends to supply the rest. 

Four of those six months have passed 
and while Shizuko is improving she is 
by no means ready to be released from the 
hospital. The head.doctor says it may 
take six months or a year more to com- 
pletely cure her. The Garden Home can 
help no more. The mother has gathered 
from friends and from other sources all 
that she can. There is no financial help 
and no hope for Shizuko when her six 
months are at an end. 

It just nearly tears my heart out when 
I see this dear girl. Her faith is so strong. 
She will make a wonderful little woman 
if her life can be saved. Her expenses for 
two months, six months, one year, would 
perhaps save her life. The doctor feels 
very sure it would. Her expenses in this 
fine Christian hospital are only 60 yen, or 
about $30 a month. Don’t you believe 
some one would be willing to help us for a 
fewmonths? A little help now (no matter 
how little) at this critical period of her 
life may save her. 

If possible will you send help quickly? 
I know you all have many demands on 
your ready generosity. But somehow, be- 
cause this girl was once a Blackmer Home 
girl, I want to see her through to health 
and happiness. I feel as though it is our 
responsibility if it is possible for us to 
shoulder it. 

Thank you so much. 

Lovingly always, 
Georgene. 
* * 

How best to help the slender store; 

How mend the dwellings of the poor; 

How gain in life, as life advances; 

Valor and charity more and more. 

Tennyson. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
August 5-11. - Ferry Beach, Me. (W. N. 
M. A. Institute.) 
Miss Slaughter: 


August 5-11. Durham, N. H. (North- 

ern N. E. School of Religious Education.) 
Dr. Huntley: 

August 5-11. Biddeford, Me.; Head- 

quarters. 


* * 
A BOOK RIGHTLY NAMED 


Here comes “Handy”’ again. 

This is the tenth edition of Lynn Rohr- 
bough’s great little volume for all those 
who hope to lead in amusements that 
really amuse and in recreations that really 
re-create. 

Games galore! Sociable songs! Plays 
a-plenty! Stunts without stint! Here 
is something to suit anybody in any place 
on any occasion. 

Mary Slaughter uses it. 
uses it. Eleanor Prescott uses it. Myrtle 
Belyea uses it. Hundreds of copies have 
been sold in our church schools and 
Young People’s Unions. It is to be hoped 
that hundreds more will follow. 

Lynn Rohrbough is a public benefactor. 
While no enemy to the dance or the theater, 
he has demonstrated that there is a lot 
of fun in the world with no jazz and no 
curtain. 

You can get a library edition of ‘“Handy’”’ 
(from the Publishing House, of course) for 
$2.75. But who wants a library edition 
with its leather cover? Much better is 
the regular loose-leaf edition, with its 
four-ring binder. That costs only $2.50. 

Into the binder you can put “The Kit’’ 
as it comes along four times a year. You 
subscribe for that compendium of new 
jollity exactly as you would for any other 
magazine, the price being a dollar for 
four issues. 


Carl Hempel 


* * 
THE CLOSELY GRADED LESSONS 


The Pilgrim Press, co-operating with 
the publishing agencies of several de- 
nominations, will issue in the fall the first 
lessons in a new “closely graded course.” 
These will take the place of the Pilgrim 
lessons which have been used in some 
Universalist schools. 

It is impossible, of course, to speak at 
length on these books previous to their 
publication, but there is every proba- 
bility that they will be useful to many of 
our workers. 

The following points are emphasized in 
the prospectus: 1. The starting point is 
the present experience of the pupil. 
2. The method is dependent on the 
creative participation of the pupil. 3. 
The curriculum, in materials, activities 
and arrangement, is integrated around 
developing personality. 4. Curriculum 
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PREPARE TO BEGIN 


The picture shows a highly attrac- 
tive card announcing Reopening 
Day for Church and Church School. 
Many workers now make use of 
such greetings and find that they 
help to secure a good beginning. 

This is not to be confused with 
the Rally Day cards, which will be 
advertised a little later. 

The price is $1.25 per hundred. 

Order, of course, not from the 
Sunday School Association (which 
is not in business), but from the 
Universalist Publishing House 
(which very emphatically is so). 
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materials and activities are greatly di- 
versified and enriched. 5. Their goal is 
the individual and group solutions of 
problems of human life, more nearly in 
the spirit of Jesus. 

The first of these lessons will be avail- 
able for October 1, 1928, and the others 
will be ready as needed. Of course the 
Universalist Publishing House will be an 
agent. 

* * 


ANOTHER VIEW OF BARRE 


Some weeks ago we published a report 
of the Barre Institute, giving the reaction 
of a bright young man. Such student 
accounts are exceedingly interesting, and 
we are glad to give space for another re- 
port, which reveals a different angle. 
The following is especially valuable, in- 
asmuch as the writer, Miss Beatrix Park, 
has decided to go to St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and prepare for the work of re- 
ligious education: 


The Barre Institute held at Goddard 
Seminary closed a very successful period 
of study with a church service in the 
Universalist church at Barre, when di- 
plomas were presented to the three gradu- 
ates, Ruth Brown of Bellows Falls, Del- 
ton Mercer of Barre and Beatrix Park of 
Barre. In the absence of the dean, Rev. 
Francis Gibbs, Carl A. Hempel gave them. 

This year I believe has been the best we 
have ever had at Barre; there were not as 


many present, perhaps, as the year before, 
but the spirit and ideals were excellent. 
Not the least of the benefits gained by 
attending this Institute is the feeling of 
friendliness and co-operation with other 
churches and people. 

We work in the morning and afternoon, 
but we do not consider it work, for it is so 
interesting to us and so important. Then 
in the evening we play, and even in our 
play we learn, and we realize what ends 
can be accomplished by play. 

This year we sent a school bag to Mexico. 
The faculty presented the bag and we the 
students filled it and mailed it. 

The Institute of the future seems cer- 
tain (to me) to have even more support 
and interest than it has in the past, and to 
furnish great inspiration and hope to the 
workers who will attend it. 

* * 


ATTENDANCE AT ATTLEBORO 


Besides being famous for many other 
excellences our school at Attleboro, Mass., 
always makes a remarkable record for 
attendance. For instance, during May 
the entire school averaged over 89 1-2 per 
cent. Mrs. A. H. Paul’s class of young 
men, with the exception of one Sunday, 
has had a record of 100 per cent for six 
months. This seems to establish the fact 
that the right kind of young men can be 
interested by a right kind of teacher in the 
right kind of lessons. 

The Attleboro Sun recently sent a bril- 
liant reporter to study the work of this 
school and then published a long article 
upon her findings. 

* * 


TO GIVE IS TO LIVE 


Forever the sun is pouring its gold 
On a hundred worlds that beg and bor- 
row; 
His warmth he squanders on summits cold, 
His wealth on the homes of want and 
sorrow; 
To withhold his largess of precious light 
Is to bury himself in eternal night. 
To give is to live. 


He is dead whose hand is not open wide 
To help the need of a human brother; 
He doubles the length of his lifelong ride 
Who of his fortune gives to another; 
And a thousand million lives are his 
Who carries the world in his sympathies. 
To deny is to die. 
Selected. 
* * 

The Bible is still the “‘best seller,’ ac- 
cording to the annual report of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society, an interdenominational 
organization. Last year’s issue in 150 
languages was 9,060,120 volumes, nearly 
2,500,000 more than the preceding year, 
and the greatest number in any of the 110 
years of existence of the Bible Society. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONAL 


Rey. Frank D. Adams, D. D., Mrs. 
Adams and their daughter, Mrs. Magraw, 
motored to Boston from Ferry Beach, Me., 
July 29, after the services at which Dr. 
Adams spoke, and have spent several days 
at 174 Newbury St., visiting Boston and 
vicinity. Dr. Adams also has been able to 
take up various important matters at 
Headquarters. 


Preachers at Annisquam, Mass., through 
August are to be the following: August 5, 
Rev. K. B. Ball; August 12, Rev. G. A. 
Riley; August 19, Rev. M. A. Kapp; Au- 
gust 26, Rev. G. A. Riley. 


Captain Roger F. Etz, chaplain of the 
182d Massachusetts Regiment, was in 
camp for two weeks at Camp Devens. 
Captain Etz takes his vacation by serving 
his state. 


Rev. S. H. Roblin, D. D., and Mrs. 
Roblin, returned from their summer home 
in Picton, Ontario, to Boston on July 21 
and 22 in order to meet the Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Con- 
vention in relation to the future work of 
the Church of the Redemption. 


Preachers at Hardwick, Mass., on the 
three first Sundays of August will be: Rev. 
J. S. Lowe, D. D., August 5; Rev. V. E. 
Tomlinson, D. D., August 12; Rev. G. E. 
Huntley, D. D., August 19. It is expected 
that Rev. Mr. Leonard and Rey. G. M. 
Gerrish will supply on August 26 and 
September 2. 


Mrs. Dorothy Gibbs McGee of Fitch- 
burg, Mass., a daughter of Rev. Francis 
W. Gibbs, is now executive secretary of 
the Northern Worcester County Health 
Association, but still makes her home with 
her father and mother. The camp of 
which she is in charge this summer is at 
Ashburnham. 


Miss Isabel Taylor, head of the Divine 
Paternity House, New York City, con- 
tributes an interesting article to Neigh- 
borhood, a settlement quarterly, upon 
“New Settlement Leadership.” 


Rey. Frederick A. Wilmot, religious 
editor of the Providence Journal, filled the 
pulpit of the Woonsocket Universalist 
Church, July 29. Mr. Wilmot is one of 
the men available for pastoral offices 
during July and August, and may be 
reached through the Journal office. 


Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., of De- 
troit, President of the General Conven- 
tion, was at Headquarters July 27, for a 
conference with Board officials. 


Mr. and Mrs. Oscar De Graff of Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., announce the marriage 
of their daughter, Dorothy Branson, to 
Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, on Saturday, 
July 28. Mr. Lalone is a graduate of 


and Interests 


St. Lawrence University and minister of 
the Church of the Good Tidings in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
Illinois 

Stockton.—Rev. Harold Lumsden, pas- 
tor. The Stockton church has been en- 
gaged in a series of union services on Sun- 
day evenings with the Methodist church. 
They have proved quite successful and 
perhaps will be continued after the vaca- 
tion period. During the month of August 
Mr. W. C. Van Lanningham, a Ryder 
Divinity student, will occupy the pulpit 
while the minister is on his vacation. 
Four children have been christened since 
January first. 


Pennsylvania 


Bradford.—Rev. Roderick J. Mooney, 
D. D., pastor. Sunday, July 22, being the 
anniversary of the birth of the late Miss 
Zillah Haffey, a very handsome silver alms 
basin was given to the church by Mrs. E. 
DeGoliar Davis and her daughter, Miss 
Elinor Davis. It was received and dedi- 
cated for service by the pastor. The 
Sunday school children with other friends 
have placed a memorial stone in the new 
church at Washington in recognition of 
the consecrated life and labor of this good 
woman. She was an indefatigable worker, 
the symmetry of whose life and character 
were of such high order as to leave behind 
her the flavors of a beautiful life. She 
left all her property to the church in Brad- 
ford. 


* * 


IN THE EMPIRE STATE 


In addition to the news of the marriage 
of Rev. W. H. Skeels and Miss Betty E. 
Brown, preceptress in Goddard Seminary, 
which we took this week from the Empire 
State Universalist, we find in that interest- 
ing publication several other local items 
which we have not had reported to us. 
The State Convention will be held in 
Perry Ney; Octo) s10ileeeDr.: John 
Murray Atwood is chairman of the com- 
mittee on program. Rev. Hannah J. 
Powell, of Sunburst, N. C., is the speaker 
for Woman’s Day. Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, of the First Unitarian Church of 
Schenectady, has suggested that the 
Unitarians and Universalists of the Mo- 
hawk Valley get together for a joint meet- 
ing some time in the fall, and the suggestion 
has been approved by Dr. Saunders of 
Utica and by Dr. Walker, State Superin- 
tendent. Rev. John Sayles, D. D., gives 
up the long fight at Mount Vernon to re- 
gain health and carry on a parish at the 
same time, and is going to concentrate 
on the job of getting well. Therefore his 
resignation as pastor at the Mount Ver- 
non church has been accepted. Rey. 
John O. Bennett of Macedon preached the 


occasional sermon at the Ontario Associa- 
tion. Rev. Harriet E. Druley of Middle- 
ville has been appointed chaplain at the 
Herkimer County Home. The Little 
Falls parish has decided to buy a Little 
Falls pew in the Washington Memorial 
Church, and this pew will be used by the 
Little Falls people when they attend the 
services in the National Capital. Rev. 
Clarence J. Cowing, of Middleport, Rev. 
Ethel Knapp of Lockport, and Rev. O. F. 
Alvord were among the speakers at the 
meeting of the Niagara Association held 
in Buffalo the last of June. 
* * 


REV. W. H. SKEELS MARRIED 


Rev. W. H. Skeels, minister of the First 
Universalist Church, Herkimer, N. Y., 
and Miss Betty E. Brown, preceptress in 
Goddard Seminary at Barre, Vermont, 
were married at the home of Mr. Skeels 
in Herkimer on July 11. The ceremony 
was performed by the State Superinten- 
dent. 

Mr. Skeels has had several pastorates in 
New York State, has been State Superin- 
tendent, and also Secretary of our General 
Convention. His present pastorate in 
Herkimer has been marked with increasing 
success. 

Miss Brown is a musician of note. She 
is a rare soloist and has delighted audiences 
throughout the East. She has been pre- 
ceptress of Goddard Seminary, serving 
there first for a period of five years and 
more recently for a period of two years. 
At Goddard she has had charge of the de- 
partment of music and has been very suc- 
cessful in her chosen field of work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Skeels will reside at 324 
North Washington Street, Herkimer.— 
The Empire State Universalist. 

* * 
SERVICES OF ORDINATION AND 
RECOGNITION 


Rey. Clinton K. Davies was ordained 
to the Christian ministry at the Parkside 
Community Church, Providence, R. I., 
at 3.30 p. m. on June 24, 1928. The 
charge to the minister and the right hand 
of fellowship were given by Rev. E. Dean 
Ellenwood of Woonsocket, secretary of 
the Fellowship Committee of the Rhode 
Island Universalist Convention. The or- 
dination prayer was by Rev. William 
Couden, pastor of the First Universalist 
Church of Providence, the charge to the 
people by Rev. Arthur M. Soule of Har- 
risville, president of the Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention, and the sermon 
was by Rev. Frederick C. Leining, D. D., 
of the Church of the Mediator, Providence. 
James G. Armstrong contributed a beauti- 
ful baritone solo. Following the ordina- 
tion service there was a recognition service 
of the Parkside Community Church, of 
which Mr. Davies is pastor. Mr. Davies 
made an address of welcome. Minister 
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and people together dedicated the church 
to ‘“‘The Love That Never Faileth.””’ New 
members were received. Rev. James D. 
Dingwall, secretary of the Protestant 
Ministers’ Association of Providence, 
formally recognized the church on behalf 
of the community, and Rev. William 
Couden conducted the communion service. 

Mr. Davies has been for some time a 
member of the Church of the Mediator, 
Providence, and acting as a lay preacher. 
He works for his living week days and 
preaches Sundays. For some time he has 
been helping the Community Church and 
is now made pastor of that church. 

= * 


OLD KENSINGTON TO BE OPENED 


Rey. Asa M. Bradley of Kingston, N. H., 
State Superintendent and Secretary of the 
New Hampshire Universalist Convention, 
has arranged to reopen the Old Kensington 
Meeting-house Sunday, Aug. 12, 1928. 
It is hoped that many Universalists 
within motoring distance will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity for a reunion 
and have worship in one of our beautiful 
old churches. The morning worship will 
be at eleven o’clock with a sermon by 
Rey. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of the 
Christian Leader. Following the morning 
service there will be a box lunch social. 
At two o’clock Rev. A. W. Altenbern, 
minister of the church at Manchester, 
N. H., will preach the sermon. Mr. Brad- 
‘ley puts his invitation tersely but cor- 
dially when he says: ‘‘Your car will run as 
well toward church as away from it.” 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


August 411. W. N. M. A. Institute and Camp 
Cheery, Ferry Beach, Maine. 

Aug. 25-Sept. 3. W.N.M.A., G.S.S. A. and 
Y. P. C. U. Institute at Murray Grove, N. J. 

Oct. 9, 10, 11. New York State Convention, 
at Perry. 

ae 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Notice is hereby given that the Committee of 
Fellowship of the Maine Universalist Convention 
will convene at the National Shoe and Leather Bank, 
Auburn, Me., on Monday, Sept. 10, 1928, at 1 p. m., 
for the examination of Mr. L. J. Pollard “‘as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist Church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE CONVENTION 


Notice is hereby given that at the session of the 
Universalist Convention of North Carolina to be 
held in the Woodington church, Aug. 30 to Sept. 2, 
1928, the following amendments will be presented: 

Article 4, Officers, now reads: ‘‘The officers of this 
Convention shall be a president, a first vice-presi- 
dent, a second vice-president, a secretary-treasurer, 
and three trustees, who shall together constitute the 
Executive Committee.”” To be amended to read: 
“The officers of this Convention shall be a president, 
a first vice-president, a second vice-president, a sec- 
retary, a treasurer, and three trustees, who shall 
together constitute the Executive Committee.” 

By-Laws, Sessions, 3d Lay Delegates, now reads: 
“Each chureh shall be entitled to one lay delegate 
at the sessions of this Convention; and for each eight 
members contributing to church expenses to an ad- 
ditional lay delegate. The names of such delegates 
shall be reported to the secretary of this Convention 
prior to the session for which they shall have been 
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chosen.” To be amended to read: “Each church 
shall be entitled to ten lay delegates at the sessions 
of this Convention. The names of such delegates 
shall be reported to the Secretary of this Conven- 
tion prior to the session for which they shall have 
been chosen.” 
J. R. Miller, Secretary. 
a 


SUMMER SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Aug. 12. Rev. George A. Mark, First Church 
in Somerville, Mass. 

Aug. 19. Rev. William S. Jones, South Parish, 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, First Parish, 
Portland, Maine. 

Sept. 2. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 
King’s Chapel. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D. D., Minis- 


ter Emeritus, King’s Chapel. 

Sept. 16 and 23. Prof. Clayton R. Bowen, Mead- 
ville Theological School. 

Sept. 30. Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D. 

Union services with the First Church every Sun- 
day at 10 a. m. 

es 4 
MINISTERS AVAILABLE IN AND AROUND 
BOSTON DURING JULY AND AUGUST 

Benton, Herbert E., Contoocook, N. H. 

Colson, George W., 144 Waltham Street, West 
Newton (Sunday services only). 

Dusseault, Wm. F., 39 St. Andrew Rd., East 
Boston. East Boston 6321-J. 

Freeman, Miss S. Laurine, 368 Central St., Saugus 
(July 22-26 and Aug. 11-31). 

Hadley, R. R., Sterling Junction, Mass. 

Kapp, Max A., 19 Vincent Street, West Newton. 
West Newton 2266. 

Kirk, Miss Hazel I., 5 Gould St., Danvers. Dan- 
vers 1217-R. 

Lewis, George H., 26 Leonard St., Gloucester. 
Cloucester 2595-W (excepting July 22, 29 and Aug. 
5.) 

McInnes, Peter J., 62 Faleon St., East Boston. 
East Boston 2333-M. 

Milburn, U. S., 88 Waverley St., Everett. Everett 
3521 (week-days oniy). 

Morrison, W. H., 56 Chester Ave., Brockton. 


Brockton 4832-J (week days and Sunday, July 22 ~ 


only). 
Paddock, C. L., 151 Granite Street, Pigeon Cove, 
Mass. 
Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm St., North Cambridge. 
Porter 2137-M. 
Parkhurst, H. A., 16 Fogg Road, South Wey- 
mouth. Weymouth 1802-R. 
Perkins, W. S., 30 Pleasant Street, Wakefield 
Crystal 1676-M (August only). 
Rouillard, H. E. Westwood, Mass., Norwood 
1018-W. ; 
Smith, Isaac, 611 Westford St., Lowell. 
4923-M. 
Sprague, Francis W., 62 Dunster Rd., Jamaica 
Plain. Jamaica 1950 (week-days only). 
Bek 
ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH 


Preachers at the Union Summer Services: 

Aug. 12. Rev. Kenneth C. Walker. 

Aug. 19. Rev. J. R. Ackroyd. 

Aug. 26. Rev. Harvey Jellie. 

Sept. 2. Rev. Ralph H. Baldwin. 

Sept. 9. Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D. 

Sept. 16. Rev. Robert MacDonald, D. D. 

Sept. 23. Rev. Eugene R. Shippen, D. D. 

The Second Church, the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, the Church of the Disciples and Arlington Street 
Church unite in the conduct of these services. 

Out-of-door services, with hymn singing and brief 
address, will be held, weather permitting, on the 
steps of the church at 7 p. m. on the Sunday eve- 
nings in July and August, under the direction of 
Rev. Thomas M. Mark. 

* * 
MURRAY GROVE, 1928 


Saturday, August 11. Birthday Party. 

Sunday, August 12. Sermon by Rev. George H. 
Thorburn. 

Thursday, August 16. Annual Meeting. 

Friday, August 17. Fair. 


Lowell 
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Saturday, August 18. Fair. 

Saturday, August 18. Meeting of the National 
Cemetery Association. 

Sunday, August 19. Sermon by Rev. George D. 
Walker, D. D. 

Saturday, August 25. Meeting of the Hand-in- 
Hand Circle. 

Sunday, August 26. Sermon by Rev. A. Ger- 
crude Earle. 

Saturday, Aug. 25, to Monday, Sept. 3, Institute 
of the W. N. M. A., G. S. S. A., and Y. P. C. U. 

Sunday, September 2. Sermon by Rev. George 
E. Huntley, D. D. 

Monday, September 3. Closing. 

Post office address, Forked River, N. J. Motor 
buses over the beautiful Atlantic City boulevard 
pass the grounds. New York passengers will take 
them at Lakewood and Philadelphia passengers at 
Toms River. For reservations apply to Miss Mary 
E. Spencer, Murray Grove, Forked River, N. J. 

* * 
SUMMER VISITATION DAYS IN MAINE 


Aug. 12. Readfield 12m. Speaker, Rev. Fred- 
erick S. Walker. Use of church building at Read- 
field Corner is shared with Methodists. 

Aug. 19. Canton Point, 2 p. m. From Canton 
take Gilbertville road and cross Androscoggin River. 
Turn left at fork a short distance beyond. 

Round Pond, 10.45 a.m. Speaker, Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff. Follow State Highway No. 129 from 
eastern part of Damariscotta village, branching off 
to Highway No. 130. A short distance beyond 
Bristol Mills Post Office tura left and again left about 
three miles farther on, near Round Pond village. 
Church is on right side of road before village center 
is reached. Round Pond may also be reached from 
Waldoboro via Muscongus. 

Aug. 26. East Dixfield, 11 a. m. Speaker, Rev. 
Stanley Manning. Church is just north of center 
of village on Highway No. 2. 


What does your 
daughter read? 


She Might Tf She 
Read the BIBLE Had One 
Send for catalog or call at 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


WOODSTOCK, VT. 


When in Woodstock, visit the Woodstock 
Craft Shop, at the home of Mrs. M. G. 
Canfield. 


Open from June 5th to October 15th 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further imformation please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM. 


AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. <A “Perin’’ booklet, edition de 
luxe, 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fen which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
amd very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
aity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
eontemplating a college course. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL, D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 6 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 
A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


Employee: ‘‘I have been here ten years 
doing three men’s work for one man’s pay. 
Now I want a raise.’’ 

Employer: ‘‘I can’t give you a raise, but 
if you’ll tell me who the other two men are 
I’ll{discharge them.” —The Pathfinder. 

. * * 

He: “A month ago my wife left me 
without any reason.”’ 
le She: “I felt sure some one had left you 
without it.’”’—Hverybody’s Weekly (Lon- 
don). 

* * 

“T heard the most perfectly darling radio 
program last night,’’ Miss Sparker gushed. 

“Yes, wasn’t it wonderful?” agreed her 
very dearest girl friend. “I didn’t havea 
date either.’’—American Legion Monthly. 

* * 

Visitor (speaking of little boy): ‘‘He has 
his mother’s eyes.” 

Mother: ‘‘And his father’s mouth.”’ 

Child: ‘‘And his brother’s trousers.’’— 
Tit-Bits. 

* * 

For weeks Alfred Tennyson Byron, Jr., 
had been practising his speech of proposal. 
At last he figured he had worked out a good 
one. There was a full moon and all that 
sort of thing. 

“T am mad about you,”’ he breathed, 
“and in my breast burns the immortal 
flame of an undying love. I worship you 
with a tremendous, overpowering, all- 
encompassing adoration.” 

“Oh, goody!” said the  girl.—Legion 
Monthly. 

* * 

The old gentleman was very fond of 
golf, but his play seemed to get worse and 
worse, 

Finally, after missing the ball every 
time, he turned to his patient caddie and 
remarked, ‘‘Dear, dear! there can’t pos- 
sibly be worse players than myself.’’ 

“Well, perhaps there may be worse 
players,’ said the boy consolingly, ‘‘but 
of course they don’t play.”—The Western 
Christian A dvocate. 

* * 

Before the women’s golf championship 
was played, a certain course was for some 
days infested by practising ladies. This 
gave much disgust to an old gentleman 
who went out daily to have his hundred up. 

One morning, discovering that places 
were booked for two hours ahead by women 
players, he observed loudly and for the 
benefit of a crowd of the other sex: ‘‘Sim- 
ply disgusting. I shall join a club for 
gentlemen only.”’ 
tw A bright young thing standing near gave 
him a smile and observed, ‘“‘What makes 
you think you'd be eligible?” —T%t-Bits. 

* * 

It was said in Slater that there was a 
good deal of animosity shown between 
Romeo Logan and Williams at the inquest 
into Logan’s death.—Boonville (Mo.) pa- 
per. 
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Inter-Church 


Service Bureau 


We want every church office and church organiza- 
tion to know about the Inter-Church Service Bureau. 

1. Itisfree to all our readers. 

2. It will help you locate the best manufacturers 
and supply houses that carry equipment, supplies or re- 
pairs for church or parsonage. 

3. It has on file a list of catalogues and circulars 
of manufacturers and supply houses that sell church 
equipment. 

4. It is a clearing house of information. It may 
help you solve some problem of church repair or equip- 
ment. We are in touch with many church workers and 
organizations who may already have solved the very prob- 
lem now troubling you. 

We are compiling and seeking information about 
your chureh. Will you co-operate by filling in the ques- 
tionnaire below and mail either to Inter-Church Service 
Bureau, 581 Boylston St., Room 37, Boston, Mass., or 
to Harold Marshall, Manager Universalist Publishing 
House, 176 Newbury St., Boston? The filling out and 
return of this questionnaire does not obligate you in any 
way to any one or anything. 


Questionnaire 


Are you planning any renovations, repairs, additions 
in equipment or furniture for your church? 


How soon? 


Please check below the type of work which may be 
done: 


Organs, bells or chimes 
Memorial tablets 
Stained glass windows 
Redecorating interior 
Repairs to exterior 


Pew or pulpit furniture 
Church cushions 

Floor covering 

Sunday school furniture 
Folding chairs 


List below other repairs or equipment. 


Have you any church equipment or furniture not 
now in use that you wish to sell, exchange, or give away 
to some other church? / 


KOLA 


Aug. 4, 1928 


